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§UCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


The Franklin Arithmetics, ppimary—eLemeNnTARY—WRITTEN. 


: By EDWIN P. SEAVER anp GEO, A. WALTON, 


Fresh, clear, cal text-books. Oral exercises so combined with written work tbat the same analy- 
sis answers for both processes. Decimals and Integers are TREATED TOGETHER whenever practicable, 
thos avoiding a mu 'tiplicity of rules. Drill tables, and exercises thereon, are given, by which the pupil’s 
work can be INDEFINITELY EXTENDED without requiring the teacher to search other books for TEST- 


EXAMPLES, 


The Franklin Elementary Algebra, 


Acompact working text-book, presenting a course of study that is sufficient to meet the requirements 
for admission to any College, and such as is pursued in the best High Schools and Academies. 


Seaver & Walton’s Mental Arithmetic, 


A new, complete, and practical text book; up with the times ine > a fresh 
presentation of the subject. Confidently presented as THE BEST. peel and systematic 


Seudder’s History of the United States, 


By HORACE E. SCUDDER. 


The leading characteristics of this new and beautiful text-book are : A well-considered text; a 
division into periods ; a suggestive method ; topical analysis for review; accurate and clear maps (colored 
and uncolored) ; beautiful iliustrations ; superior mechanical execution ; a low price, 


Worcester’s New Spellers, PRIMARY—PRONOUNCING. 


The prominent features of this book are : Careful selection, classification, and arrangement of words ; 
variety in the KIND of lessons; numerous Dictation Exercises. . . 


Walton & Cogswell’s Book of Problems in Arithmetic, 


This little book of only 36 pages gives over 12,000 examples for practice, embracing all the applications 
of Arithmetic, from Notation to (and including) Percentage, Interest, and Discount. A copy will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 20 cents; or with the Key, containing answers, on receipt of bo cts, 


Adams’s Advanced Speller.| Walton’s Arithmetical Table, 


New Edition, revised and enlarged, with the ad- For practice in the fundamental operations of 
dition of several Dictation Exercises. Arithmetic. Largely used and very popular. 


Published by J, H, BUTLER, 925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


BOSTON: WM. WARE & CoO., 30 Franklin St. 


COWPERTHW AIT & CO.’S 
Educational Publications. 


POWELL’S LANGUAGE THE BUSINESS - STANDARD 
SERIES. COPY -BOOKS. 


Introduction price. | Primary Course, Vos 1 to 7 ° Per dozen, $0. 

1. HOW TO TALK, over 200 Illustrations, 42 cents. Oommen School Course, Nos. 1 to « 
2. HOW TO WRITE, over 150 Illustrations. 60 cents. Printed from steel plates. Giving the Busnress 

oa oe » Aurora, Ill.,are the result of many | copies. No flourishes; no complicated system of anal- 
y = - successful effort in training children to tal ysis. Nearly twenty per cent. more writing space than 
and w re one - Their purpose is to guide the young | any othe: copy-books, DUPLIOATE COPY fa middle of 
learner in the correct use of language at the time when each page A NEW DEPARTURE IN TEACHING WRIT- 


seem 4 VOOABULARY, and FORMING HAB- Ina. 
CHARTS. MISCELLANEOUS, 


arithmetical Charts, by Col F. W. Parker. | Monroe's Spellers. 
Vecal dymnastic Charts, | Monroe's Physical and Vocal Training. 
Goodrich's Child’s United States’ History, 


a GEOGRAP HIES. Berard's United States History. 
Warren’s Primary . Warren’s Primary. @reene’s English Grammar. 


Warren’s Brief Course. Warren’s Common Schools. |Greene’s New Analysis. 
Warren’s Physical Geography for High School. Hagar's Arithmetics, 


MONROE'S NEW READERS, Elementary Algebra. 
Introd,| Appleton’s Young Chemist. 
Monroe's New Primer, - 


Appleton's Qualitative Analysis, 
Monroe's New First Reader, - .20 |Cowdery’s Moral Lessons. 
Monroe's New Second Reader, - .80 |Royse’s American Literature. (ev. Za.) 
Monroe's New Third Reader, - .42 


Royse’s English Literature, (Revised Ed.) 
Monroe's New Fourth Reader. .66 |Apgar's New Geograph Drawing Book. 
Monroe's New Fifth Reader, 


.84 |Buehrle’s Grammatical Praxis, 


a Specimen Copies of any of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of 
the Introductory price, which will be refunded if the books are either adepted or re- 
turned to us. Send for Catalogue and Price-List. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


THE ENCLISH CLASSIC SERIES. 
The cheapest most interesting, and most feasible of introducing the pupil to the most profitable 
acquaintance with our best authors, Recent numbers of the Series are: 

No. 51. Webster’s Orntions ou Adams and Jefferson —No. 52. Browa’s Rab and His 
Friends.— No. 53. Morris’s Life and Death of Jason.—No 54. Burke’s Speech on 
American Taxation ——No. 55. Pope’s Bape of the Leck.—No. 53. Tenuyson’s Klaine. 
—No. 57. Teunyseon’s In Memoriam. 


THE LIST OF ENGLISH CLASSICS ALSO INCLUDES SELECTIONS FROM 


Byron, Milton, Bacon, Meore. Goldsmith, Scott, Burus, Crabbe, Campbell, Pope, 
Macaulay, Shakespeare,’ Wordsworth, Speuser, Cowper, Tenuyson, Gray, irving. Dick- 
ens, Carlyle, Lamb, Dryden, The Cavalier Poets, Bryaut, Thackeray, Keats, Coleridge, 
Addison, Ruskin. 

From 32 to 64 pages each, 16mo. Othersin preparation. Bound with paper 
ing low price, for introdactioa or subsequent use, at which they will be sent to auy address in the United 


Olmey’s Arithmetics and Algebras. 


Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric. 
covers, and sold at the follow- Wayland & Chapin’s Political Avery’s Elements of Nat)! Philosophy 


SHELDON &«& COMPANY'S 
NEWER BOOKS. 


SHELDON’S MODERN SCHOC!. READERS. 


Sheldons’ Graded Examples in| Patterson's Speliers. 


Arithmetic. Shaw’s English and American Lit- 
erature, New L£dition. 


Avery’s First Principles of Natural 


“ Geometry. New LZdition. 


revised Edition. 


States. postpaid. A single copy sent by mail on receipt of i3 cemts, One dozen copies 81.230; 100 copies 
for $9; 1,000 copies for 880, 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, N, Y. | 


HH... SMITH, N. E. Agent, 24 Frankliu St., Boston. 


Patterson’s Grammar. 


Economy. 66 of Chemistry. 


Complete Chemistry. 
WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ELEMENTARY POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Designed for High Schools and Academies. By Prof. A, B. Mzservey, author of Text-Books in Book-keeping. 


Price, 72 cemts. Favorable terms for introduction. Copy for examination, with reference to introduction, will be sent on receipt of 30 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO. 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Sicilian 


tion 


By W. A. LAMBERTON, Professor of Greek in Lehigh University. 


OTHER BOOKS IN “HARPER’S CLASSICAL SERIES,” 


Under the Editorial Supervision of HENRY DRISLER, LL.D., Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia College. 
BASED UPON THE BEST AND MOST RECENT TEXTS, AND WITH NOTES ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


THE OLYMPIAN AND PYTHIAN ODES OF PINDAR. By Basic 


L, GILDERSLEEVE, Professor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins University, 


PROTAGORAS OF PLATO. By E. G. Simter, Ph.D., sometime 


Fellow in Greek in the Johns Hopkins University. 
IN PRESS: HOMER’S ILIAD—(Books XVI.—XXIV.) 


THE SIXTH AND SEVENTH BOOKS OF HERODOTUS. By 


Avucustus C, MERRIAM, Ph.D., Adjunct Professor of Greek in Columbia 
College. 

THE OFFICES OF CICERO. By Prof. Austin SrickNey. 

By W. S. Tyter, D.D., LL.D., Prof. of Greek in Amherst College. 


OTHERS IN PREPARATION. 


Correspondence in regard to the introduction of the above works is cordially invited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Souare. New York. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXII.—No, 98, 


W. H WALMSLEY & C0, 


Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 

fits, with every description of 

OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 

Catalogue of 156 pages 
— for three stamps. 

ex. - = 


and oat; it is a special Foop to Brain and Nerves. 


INSTRUMENTS. | properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 


must well consider the waste and supply of 
TH ACHE RS the Vital principle; how they may reinvig- 
orate the exhausted Brain and Nerves; how 


i i ition 
they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutri 
which hoon been lost by poe by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety. or 
by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites are we 
posed of the nerve-giving principles of the Ux-brain and the embryo of the whea 


Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain is 


/t is recommended by Emily Faithfull, Bismarck, Gladstone, Dom Pedro, and other Brain 
Workers. “Bwery one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 


or sale by druggists or by mail, $1. F. CROSBY CO., 56 West 25rn Sr., N. Y. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


6 BABCLAY 8T. 
12 VESEW ST. 


IMPORTER AND 
NEW YORK. 


MANU’FR. OF 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., " ‘ 
vaw vox, |Chemical and Physical Apparatus 
Importers and Manuf’s of 
po ok Pca A very large stock of first class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 
PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
} Established 1866. ‘Fourth Ave., 
TORIES Apparatus for Elementary Stady of Physics and Chemistry for Schools,” Colleges, and Students a speci«ity. 
best goods at the a specialty 
Lowest ax | CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 
aed Just issued. ° NEW YORK. 
4 -3 5 
| E. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
© $52 | CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Cc of Physical Instruments for High Schools and 0o 
| Catalogue of Otemical Apparatue. SEND ‘AND LANTERNS 
tae of Anatomical Medeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATION 
we A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
Successors to BAKER, PRatt & 00., 
SS GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 
il THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 
” 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACKBOARDS 
“ ” 
PARAGON DUSTLES*S CRAYONS 
and ERASERS, 
School Desks. CUBE-ROOT and 
GEOMETRICAL 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, BLOOKS, ete. 
The GNLY DOVETAILED 
School Furniture in the world. Send for descriptive circulars 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW. 


528 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, 
Manufactarers and Importers 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMICALS, 


For Co'leges and Schools. 
Illustrated Priced Catalogues furnished on application 


BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 


Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalegue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED . TESTED PROVED. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
X@™ Send for full descriptive circular. 


Wranklin’ sey AH, ANDREWS & CO, 


One Package of “Fearless” Ink Powder 


Makes a pint of very best Ink for school or desk use. Tr it, and 
Send 18 cents in stamps for sample 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Sitreet,tBoston, 


Agents Wanted. 
AGENTS WANTED. pleasant, and 


AGENTS WANTED 


of the et Best History Civil War. 


CONTINENT, down to March 5th, 1881. 
STEPHEN MM. NEWMAN, M.A. y [Uuat: 
Low in price! Agents are reaping a harvest. 
circulars. Address The Coburn @ Newman 
Ce., Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


GREEABLE awo EROFITABLE 
Qut-door Employment & For Teachers. 


‘LIBERAL PAY- 


Address NEW ENGLAND 'PUBLISHING co., 
637 % Somerset Street, Boston. 


FOR ALL! $5 to $8 por day easi- 
made. Costly outfit Fazz. Address 
0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


OSEPH PILLOTT'S 4 
J 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351, 170, 
AND HIS OTHER STYLES ary 
SOLD ALL DEALERS mmovcszous me WORLD, 


FOR THE COMING HOLIDAYS. 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators. 
Price Reduced to 50 Cents Each. 


Every SO0H#00L Room in the United States should adorn its walls ith 
America’s greatest Educators. They inspire young men and with One or more of these portraits o 
life’s work one of usefulness. women to emulate their virtuee, and make 
** We read wisdom from the faces of the good,” 


ey Pupils will gladly contribute the money as a holiday present to their school room | 


VOW IS THE TIME TO OBTALY THEM. 


SERIES I. HORACE MANN, GEO. PEABODY, BARNAS SEARS, FROEBEL, AGA&817 


SERIES II. HON, JOHN EATON, LL.D, REV. A. D. MAY 
W. PARKER, HON. HARRIS. 8RICK, LL.D., COL. F 


Bize, 20x 24inches. Heavy Cardboard. ° Price Reduced to 50 cents each. 


Always Satisfies. 


The best preparation for promoting the 
growth of the hair, and for restoring gray 
hair to its original color, is Hall’s Hai; 
Renewer. As a dressing, it is unequaled, 
Mrs. Alfred Blodgett, 118 Howard st., 
Detroit, Mich., writes: “Before I com. 
menced the use of 


‘Hall's "ses Hair Renewer 


my hair was weak, thin, and gray. | am 
now 58 years of age, have used the Re- 
newer for the last ten years, and possess y 
heavy growth of brown hair.” Mrs. 1. 
Collins, Logansport, Ind., writes: «| 
become gray when I was quite young. 
Halls Hair Renewer restored my hair to 
its original color, and increased the 
growth. It also prevents dandruff, and 
keeps the hair soft and glossy.” : 


Buckingham’s Dye 


WHISKERS 


Produces a handsome brown or black, 
with the least expenditure of tine, 
trouble, or money. It is always safe and 
convenient to use, and gives a permanent 
color to the whiskers or mustache. 
PREPARED BY 
R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


HARRIS, ROCERS & CoO., 
Room 4, 36 Bromfield St., Bosion, 
SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


S. C. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 


We carry a full live of their celebrated publications, 
including Jones’ First Lessors in Latin; Latin Prose 
Composition, and Greek Prose Composition ; Boise's 
First Lessons in Greek ; Boise’s Iliad ; Chittenden’s 
English Comporition, etc., ete. We invite your corres: 
pondence regarding these books, and assure you of 

mpt'attevtion, TEACHERS contemplating a charge 
n text-books, should not fail to examine these, 


We also ry? a full line of STANFORD'S 
WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 
OUR SCIENCE HELPS ought to be examined 
by every teacher. 
Send for our catalogue; or better, crll and see us. 
HARRIS, ROGERS &CO, 


Room 4, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery. 


Now is the time to 
subscribe to the most 
beautiful magazine in 
the world for the 
youngest readers, If 
you have never seen il, 
[send us your address 
and we will mail you a 
specimen copy free. 


Canvassers wanted, 


Newsdealers sell it. 
One year, $1.50. Single Coples, 15 cts. 
Russell Publishing Co., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Estey Pianos, 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers Pianos. 
601 Wasurnaton Sr., Boston, Mass. 


Pr'CONDENSED 

CONDENSED MILK. | 
‘MILKMAID BRAND. 

Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes, Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
> I will take them in exchange for books you may 
Please send me a list of those you would 
LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 
Send for my catal of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in ps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 


| M. BARN bash Ave. 


- 
A sample copy of our School Almanac and Guide 
for 1 » containing one of the best almanacs [)'')- 


lished, a directory of New England schools and principals, 
suggestions to teachers when applying for a pognry 
and other valuable information, will be sent, post-plc 
on receipt of six cents in stamps. 

J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
110 Tremont St., Boston Mass. P. 0. Box 1565- 


», and 

ix cents for postage, *" 

A P R IZE receive fee, a costly of goods 
@ which will help or 


to more money right away than anything © ly sure 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, 


world. Fort t kers absolute 
mailed five. & Coy August, 
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Journal of Education. 


A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


2 < 

Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
EDUCATION (bimonthly) : 8vo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
Journal of Education and American Teacher.................. 83.00 
Journal of Education and Education. ................ccecceeceeees 5.50 
Journal of Education, American Teacher, and Education... 6.00 


AUTUMN’S KEY. 


BY ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF, 


When roaring antumn’s glittering key 
Unlocks hale winter’s stormy gate, 
Tis grand to stand beside the sea 
And hear the breakers in their state. 
How loud they peal their anthems free! 
How high they dash, and foam, and rate, 
When roaring autumn’s glittering key 
Unlocks hale winter’s stormy gate! 


The mountains stern as grand may be, 
Enthroned in snows immaculate, 

But, oh! the wide, wide sea for me, 
That leaps for joy insatiate 

When roaring autumn’s glittering key 
Unlocks hale winter’s stormy gate! 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— There is but one safe basis of courtesy in the school- 
room, and that consists in a genuine love for children.— 
C. W. Bardeen. 


— It is more necessary that a human being should be 
intelligent than that he should be accurate.—F. W. Corn- 
ish, in Nineteenth Century. 


— Shame on our schools that make the names of 
Homer and Horace, Sophocles and Virgil, Xenophon and 
Livy, more familiar than the names of Longfellow and 
Irving, Bryant and Emerson, Whittier and Lowell.—Zd- 
ucational Courant. 


— Special devices for adding interest to school work 
are well enough, but nothing of this kind can ever take 
the place of an honest purpose and an earnest spirit in 
the teacher. Artificial devices, like shavings, may serve 
a good purpose as kindling, but they do not last.—Ohio 
Educational Monthly. 


Dove, Nor PreacninG.—No amount of teaching the 
children nice verses, telling them of nice little boys and 
girls, will impress a moral truth upon their minds, with a 
desire to exemplify it, half as indelibly as one example of 
correct action in a crisis or emergency in which exists 
an element of right.—Supt. Pickell, Michigan. 


_ — The National Baptist and the Watchman are print- 
ing paragraphs favorable to the election of a woman as 
President of Vassar College ; and they quote the success- 
ful administration of Miss Freeman at Wellesley as an 
‘rgument. Perhaps the trustees will by-and-by get the 
wax out of their ears.—N. Y. Independent. 


Wet Saw.—If schools have a rule for lock- 
ing the doors of the school-buildings against the entrance 
of the children during certain hours or minntes of the 
school day, then the board of education of should 
be classed among the barbarians of the earth. Keeping 
little girls and boys standing shivering in the cold is not 
an aid to culture, but is rather productive of discomforts, 
olds, and deaths.—Ez. 


— President Eliot of Harvard University, and the chef 
the Parker House restaurant, Boston, receive each a 
Salary of $4,000.— President Eliot ought to con- 
gratulate himself that he is considered to be worth as 
much as a first-class cook. Here in West Virginia pro- 


in 


fessors and teachers receive wages in proportion far below 
those paid for skilled labor of any kind,— cooks or what 
not.— West Virginia School Journal. 


CHARACTER.—That the pupil shall have a substratum 
or foundation of character is of the utmost importance. 
It is sometimes termed moral education, but this is a defi- 
nition that frequently deludes. It is the structure of the 
individual ; it is the nature of his innermost nature. The 
subject is too little considered, and hence the teacher so 
often goes into the school-room unprepared to address his 
pupil’s spiritual nature. It is necessary for the pupil to 
understand that the teacher is in earnest, that he means 
what he says, and that he lives as he talks.—Pennsylva- 
nia School Journal. 


Some Common Derects.—1. Small shaded writing on 
the blackboards, to be copied and read by the scholars. 

2. Young children writing “fine” or standard-sized 
letters, and often below the standard size. 

3. Using slates so small as to oblige the child to write 
and figure in a small, cramped, crowded manner. 

4. Using “hair lines” in writing, and small forms in 
primary drawing. 

5. But the erying evil is allowing children to form the 
habit of working with their eyes too close to the slate or 
book. If there is a particular crime for which teachers 
are responsible it is this.—Supt. H. S. Jones, Erie, Pa. 


ARE WE ImprRovine Backwarp ?—It has been seri- 
ously advocated that children be not taught to read until 
they are ten years old; and certainly it would be quite 
possible to prevent their reading before then. On the 
other hand, as an actual fact, they do read at seven and 
eight years of age, and used to read at five, or even ear- 
lier. Regarded by the light of modern theory, what they 
used to do was, of course, deplorable ; still the fact re- 
mains, and is mitigated by circumstances, for the chil- 
dren were not considered prodigies at that time, and a 
due proportion of them lived to grow up, and may be seen 
to-day, as men and women, walking about the world in 
tolerable health and spirits.—Grace H. Pierce. 


— The alternative, that religious bodies should possess 
schools and colleges of their own, supported by govern- 
ment funds,—is the thin edge of a wedge, which, if driven 
in to its logical extent, would necessitate government aid 
to every religious, and indeed irreligious, body, from the 
ritualists to the agnostics. The chief difficulty to a proper 
understanding of the respective spheres of religious and 
secular education seems to be that the word “ religious ” 
has been given a meaning which belongs properly to the 
word “moral.” The secular teacher has ethical functions 
to discharge as well as purely pedagogical functions. He 
will teach his pupils the value of right and wrong, and 
point out to them the true principles of conduct generally. 
—The Week. 


Reuicious Insrruction.—While one church was in- 
disputably dominant, not merely in law, but in popular 
sentiment, its pretensions to govern the schools were, at 
least, intelligible ; but in the present state of ecclesiastical 
disunions and rivalries, it would be impossible to single 
out any one Church for rule, and it would be equally im- 
possible to make them all rulers. Yet, so long as the 
religious dogmas of any particular church are taught in 
the school, which is the common property of all the 
churches, it is plain that all but the one are wronged. 
To a large extent churches at the present day are “shops.” 
They must live by catering to a particular public taste ; 
and when the school is made an adjunct of one, a trade 
injustice is done to the others. The remedy is plain; but 
even teachers shrink from recognizing it. The churches, 
however, are forcing on a decision; and as that decision 
cannot possibly favor them all, and cannot favor one at 
the expense of the others, it is not difficult to predict what 
it shall be.—Scottish Educational News, Edinburgh. 


HIGHER EDUCATION OF GIRLS IN FRANCE. 


BY JOHN D. PHILBRICK, LL. D. 


Under this head I propose nothing more, at the present 
time, than to make a few remarks on the address of M. 
Director Zevort to the Minister of Public Instruction at 
Havre, published in Tur JournaAt of the 12th of Novem- 
ber, and to add a few supplementary facts. 


In the first place I wish to express my gratification at 
seeing a translation of this discourse in the columns of 
Tue JoureAt. This is probably the only copy of it ac- 
cessible to the non-French reader. It would seem to be 
impossible to put a larger amount of information about 
the marvelous movement in France for the higher educa- 
tion of girls in the same number of words. Our American 
readers would do well to note its form and style as well 
as its matter. The French, it is believed, excel especially 
in this species of composition. For a long period the 
main force of their secondary education has been concen- 
trated on the production of the model discourse. Those 
who know what it is to be director of superior education 
in France will not doubt the scholarship or ability of the 
author of this piece. Teachers of rhetoric will find it a 
good thing to take into their classes for examination and 
analysis. 

Tt is no easy thing to master perfectly the educational 
nomenclature of a foreign country. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the worthy translator of this address, Miss 
Margaret K. Smith, to whom we are indebted for valua- 
ble current information about education abroad, should 
have tripped a little in this regard. The institutions for 
the higher education of girls in France are the lycée and 
the college. Though essentially alike as to the courses of 
study, the latter is inferior in rank and local in character, 
the former being recognized as the national institution of 
the highest order for girls. And yet lycée is translated 
“high school,” while collége is allowed to stand in En- 
glish, “college.” This translation reverses the relations 
of these institutions. Again the phrase jeunes filles hasa 
broader meaning in French than “ young girls” in En- 
glish. . We should hardly designate the female students 
in our high schools and colleges, from fifteen to twenty 
years of age, by the phrase “young girls”; and yet in 
France they are only jeunes filles. It is hardly English 
to say “a young girl previously connected with the nor- 
mal school at Sévres,” ete., considering the age required 
for admission to that superior institution. 

Some other points might be mentioned where the trans- 
lation is, perhaps, a little too literal to convey the exact 
meaning, but it is ungracious to look a gift-horse in the 
mouth. Such defects as these are easily condoned in view 
of the favor bestowed. 

In France education is divided into three categories,— 
primary, secondary, and superior. Secondary education 
leads to the first degrees; namely, bachelor of letters and 
bachelor of science. Previous to the Camille Sée law 
there was in France no public provision for female educa- 


normal schools then in existence. 

This great act, which dates from the 21st of December, 
1880, is, without doubt, the boldest, grandest, and most 
comprehensive statutory provision ever made for the 
higher education of women. It contemplated nothing less 
than the placing of well equipped and efficient female col- 
leges within reach of the entire population of the nation. 
The bill was proposed in 1878 in the House of Deputies by 

CAMILLE SEE, 


a rising statesman, who has been from that time the fore- 
most champion of this great cause. ‘This law was not 
born of one of those great movements of opinion which 
speedily vanquishes all obstacles.” The sources of this 
legislative enactment, from which an ever-growing stream 
of beneficence is flowing, and is destined to flow, may be 


traced to the personal efforts of one or two individuals, 


tion above the primary grade, if we except the few female- 
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And here, perhaps, I may be permitted to relate a personal | ments Happort 
reminiscence, taking us back to the fountain-head of this 


stream, and allowing us, as it were, parvum Nilum videre. 
When in attendance at the Universal Expositien in Paris, 
in 1878, I had occasion to make a business call on M. 
Jules Simon at his house. The business ended, he said 
Madame Simon wished an introduction to me. On being 
introduced, she said her object was to arrange for a visit 
at the Educational Exhibition of the United States, when 
she could meet me there to obtain information about higher 
female education in America. At the appointed time she 
arrived, accompanied by M. Camille Sée. It was a swel- 
tering day, but they put themselves to the work of inquiry, 
of examining documents, and of taking notes. And so 
the work went on for hours. They came again repeatedly, 
either separately or together. One day Madame Simon 
borrowed of me a copy of the annual report of the Com- 
missioner of Education. Refusing to allow me to send it 
to her home, she bravely took the bulky volume under her 
arm. This was in August. These inquirers probably 
made similar visits to other national exhibitions of educa- 
tion. Inthe following October the Camille Sée bill was 

laid before the Chamber. The bill being referred to a 

committee, of which M. Camille Sée was chairman, the 

latter made a remarkable report upon the subject, com- 

prising a review of the provisions of higher female educa- 

tion in all civilized countries. This bill had a chequered 

history during the two years of its pendency in the Houses 

of Parliament. The ecclesiastics violently opposed it as 

creating a competition with the convents, which had had 

the entire control of higher female education, and thus 

weakening the influence of the Church. The Republicans 

favored it as a means of protecting girls from the anti- 

Republican prejudices of the reactionary education received 

in the convents. The social reformer regarded it as a 

remedy for the regrettable differences, political and relig- 

ious, between husband and wife in the educated classes of 

the nation. 

In creating establishments for the secondary instruction 
of girls, it was not intended to provide therein courses of 
study identical with those in the /ycées and colleges for 
boys. The following are the 

STUDIES NAMED IN THE LAW: 

Morals, the French language, reading aloud, and at 
least one other living language, ancient and modern liter- 
ature, geography and cosmography, national history and 
a compendium of general history, arithmetic, elements of 
geometry, of chemistry, of physics, and of natural history, 
hygiene, domestic economy, needle-work, law in common 
use, drawing, music, and gymnastics. It will be seen that 
the ancient languages are not included in the list. In the 
program under this provision, however, which is the work 
of the Superior Council, very extended courses, both in 
German and English, are prescribed, and the requirement 
under the head of ancient literature is considerable, in- 
eluding the reading of selections from the best transla- 
tions of the principal authors. Under Drawing is included 
an elementary history of Art with visits to picture galler- 
ies and monuments. 

The course, which includes five years, is comprised in 
two divisions,—ethe first of three years, the second of two, 
the minimum age of admission being twelve years. The 
course, unlike that of secondary education for boys, and 
unlike those for secondary education in Europe generally, 
is coordinated with the curriculum of the primary school. 
The program is absolutely the same for all the lycées. 
This fact is perhaps calculated to give distress to the re- 
formers among us who denounce 


EDUCATIONAL UNIFORMITY 
as an evil, however high the authority from which the 
pattern emanates. Each lycée and collége is placed under 
the authority of a directress, while instruction may be 
given by professors of either sex, furnished with the req- 
uisite certificates of qualification. There was a severe con- 
flict over the question, whether these institutions should 
be boarding or non-boarding establishments. It was 
finally decided that they should be essentially non-board- 
ing schools with day pupils simple, day pupils under sur- 
veillance, and half-boarding pupils ; and finaliy that, under 
certain conditions, a boarding department might be an- 
nexed. I have referred to the report of Camille Sée. 
This report is now accessible to the public, with aecompa- 
nying documents of value relating to the same subject in 
the form of a book entitled La Lor CaminuE Ser, Docu- 


last three years or more under the direction of Camille 
Sée, and a consulting committee of eminent men with the 
title, L’ Enseignement Secondaire Des Jeunes Filles. The 
Camille Sée law was not passed to be a dead letter, as 
those will have seen who have perused the address of M. 
Zevort at Havre. 

From what source to supply the female professors for 
these new institutions? A source must be created. Ac- 
cordingly no time was lost in bringing into existence a 
superior normal school for women, corresponding to the 
superior normal school for men which had been for scores 
of years qualifying professors for the secondary schools 
for young men. It was installed in the ancient but mag- 
nificent palace at Sevres, Madame Jules Favre being 
called to preside over it. Pupils were admitted by a com- 
petitive examination. The successful candidates are wholly 
supported by the government, in return for which they 
pledge themselves to ten years’ service. It was located 
in the immediate vicinity of Paris that it might avail itself 
of the services of the most eminent professors in that city. 
This institution, it is believed, is unique, being of a higher 
order than any other for women. 


WORK, A REMEDY FOR AIMLESSNESS. 


BY HENRY SABIN, CLINTON, IOWA. 


In the early days of Massachusetts the whites offered 
to educate some Indian boys. They received this reply 
from the chiefs : 

‘Several of our young people were educated at one of your 
schools. When they came back to us they were bad runners; ig- 
norant of every means of living in the woods; unable to bear eold 
or hunger; knew neither how to build a wigwam, take a deer, or 


kill an enemy; spoke our language imperfectly, and were neither 
fit for hunters, councillors, or warriors; they were totally good for 


nothing.” 

‘* Send us,”’ they added, ‘‘ some of your boys; we will take pains 
with their education, and make men of them.’”’ 

The above story illustrates a thought prominent in the 
minds of many persons who are not enemies, or even critics, 
of our school system. Are we obtaining desired results ? 
Considering the expenditure of time and money, are we 
accomplishing what may be reasonably expected of us? 
These are fair questions which the public have a right to 
ask. More than this, there are those who honestly doubt 
whether, with all our efforts, we are doing anything more 
than holding certain evils in check,—simply holding our 
own, but gaining no new ground. 

To-day the thought of educators, and of writers, for the 
publie press is strongly directed towards the influence of 
work upon the character and life of man. Work is God’s 
gift ; laziness is an invention of the evil one. Labor is 
the source of all moral virtues; every vice is nurtured by 
idleness. 

The tendency hitherto has been to educate the child 
into emptiness, to send him out with his head full of facts, 
with his intellect fairly well developed, but with no high 
impulse to great deeds burning within him; with the 
springs of noble action dried up; having neither the power 
nor the will to act a man’s part in the great battle for 
God and humanity, upon which the world is just enter- 
ing ; stricken in the morning of life with moral paralysis. 


This is a severe indictment. 

Let us try it in the court of reason. Heredity is not 
confined to birth-marks, it shows itself all along the line 
of our educational system. We say and do a thousand 
things in our schools simply because of the traditions of 
our fathers. 

There has come to us, as an inheritance, the habit of 
exalting brain labor. We call the child’s attention to 
the beautiful things of Longfellow, or Whittier, or Ten- 
nyson. We hold up to him the example of the great and 
good for his imitation. But we do not teach him that 
there is a nobleness in the hand that has grown hard and 
callous by daily toil; a majesty in the muscles that, 
through useful labor, have become like iron bands ; that 
the man who mends a wagon, or cleans a watch, or re- 
pairs the engine, ministers as much'to the welfare of so- 


writes a poem, or paints a picture, or holds aii office. In 
short, he is not made to realize that the art is no greater 
than the artisan ; that the machine is produced jointly by 
the conceit of the brain and the skill of the hand. . 

We have also inherited the idea that society owes , 
duty to the school; it is now time to consider the duty 
which the school owes society. We ought to fill the chijy 
with the thought that he is a debtor to his race ; that he 
will rank as a defaulter unless he meets the claim whic) 
the future has upon him. 

The time will come, at no distant day, when, in the jp. 
terests of sound morals, some one will work out the prob. 
lem of industrial training, not with the narrow purpose 
of teaching the child a trade, but with the broader pur- 
pose of enabling him to act as well as speak; to do, as 
well as think ;—not, however, with the idea of giving him 
something to do, but to give him the idea of doing some- 
thing; so that when he leaves school, whether he be- 
comes a blacksmith’s apprentice, or a clerk behind the 
counter, or enters an office, he may be able to blend all 
energies of his head, heart, and hand to making himself 
perfect in his work. 

Out of 1,014 inmates in one of the Pennsylvania pen- 
itentiaries only 7 are mechanics. In another prison in 
the same state, of 1,605 prisoners 1,219 had no trades: 
in another of 2,383 inmates 1,950 had no trade ; nearly 
all these prisoners, however, could read and write. Out 
of 1,368 in Auburn, 1,182 had more or less education. 
Out of 2,184 arrests at one station in Chicago, 1,438 had 
no settled occupation. 

There is a question here which greatly exceeds that of 
illiteracy, in the common acceptation of the word. 

In every penitentiary in the land the records show that 
a large percentage of the prisoners are men who have no 
fixed calling, to follow which requires a trained intellect 
and a skilled hand. In one of our large Iowa cities, not 
long ago, the sheriff marched nine prisoners, handcuffed 
together, from the jail to the court house, not one of 
whom was over twenty years of age. What brought those 
boys there ? Idleness,—a disposition to get their living 
without returning any equivalent, to get their bread with- 
out the sweat of their brow. 

There is another problem yet to be wrought out, of pro- 
viding work for those who are willing to work but have 
nothing to do. The cities are full of young men and boys 
drifting into idleness and crime, through sheer necessity. 
An organized effort in this direction would save thousands 
of useful citizens to the state. 


A radical defect exists somewhere in our school system. 


Ts it not an inherited disposition on our part to say too 
much about the possibilities of life? We have held up, 
as an incentive, that the child may possibly be President, 
or governor, or congressman,—it would be far better to 
say to him that he will probably be a blacksmith, a 
printer, a day laborer of some kind. We ought to so ed- 
ucate the child in reference to the probabilities before 
him, that out of these probabilities he may derive so much 
vigor that he will grow up to the full measure of every- 
thing which is possible. He only is truly great who is 
able to meet the necessities of life as they arise from day 
to day. 

Emerson wrote this of Lincoln: “This man grew ac- 
cording to the need. His mind mastered the problem of 
the day; and as the problem grew so did his comprehen- 
sion of it. Rarely was a man so fitted to the event.” 

To fit the child, as far as possible, “to the event,” is 
the real object of education, as it is the point where the 
greatest failure is made. 


SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 


What is most needed by many teachers in relation to 
matters of control and discipline in school is a certain 
common-sense way of acting upon dignified, manly princi- 
ples of conduct. These principles are rooted and grounded 
in the underlying and all-pervading condition of good will, 
cordial interest in, and desire for, the highest welfare of 
the pupil. The grand lesson here designed to be conveyed 
may be best illustrated by a story told of Dr. Eliphalet 
Nott, who, for the remarkable period of more than sixty 
years, was the respected and very successful president of 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. He was a celebrated 


ciety, and is just as honorable in his sphere, as he who 


preacher, and, on one occasion, a distinguished gentleman 
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“ho had heard him preach perpetrated the following 

.ouplet : 
it ’ Delight and instruction have people, 1 wot, 

Who, seeing Nott, see, and hearing, hear Nott.’’ 


But to the incident : 

One night Dr. Nott was awakened by a commotion 
among his chickens in the hen-house near his residence. 
Hastily dressing, he stepped out and around the corner 
toward the spot whence the sounds emanated. Coming 
up to the building, he was discovered by one of the college 
students, who quickly ran away. It soon appeared that 
these students were engaged in robbing the president’s 
hen-roost. Two were inside, and the third was stationed 
outside to receive the chickens and to give the signal if 
they were discovered. The doctor’s approach was so sud- 
Jen and unexpected that the fellow ran away without giv- 
ing the signal of alarm. ‘The two students inside had 
acceeded in wringing the necks of three or four chickens 
and were about ready to hand the plunder out of the win- 
dow to their comrade, when the president quickly took the 
place of the retreating student at the window. 

“Here, Brown, here are two; hand them to Jones. 
I guess I have made a mistake about this one. I think it 
is an old hen; possibly, as old as Prex himself.” (The 
president lived to be nearly ninety-four years of age.) 

“Here, Jones, here are two. Smith says take good 
care of the big one. It is as old as Prex Nott himself. 
Ha, ha! a good one! Got them? They are dead. 
Smith has wrung their necks.” 

“Now, take these two, Jones. I guess four will be 
enough.” 

Meanwhile, with ears wide open, but unable to see any- 
thing, President Nott received the four chickens, including 
the nonogenarian. and quickly carried them into the house. 
When Brown and Smith came out of the roost they found 
nothing of Jones; both naturally supposed that he had 
hurried away to college with the plunder. He had hur- 
ried away, but without the chickens, as they learned as 
soon as they arrived at Jones’s room. 

Next day President Nott was unusually interesting and 
genial in recitation, and, at a convenient opportunity, after 
its close, invited Smith and Brown to dine with him at 
five o'clock that afternoon, and to bring Jones along with 
them. Of course the boys could not refuse, but they suf- 
fered all the horrors of the inquisition in anticipation aud 
dread of that dinner at the president’s. 

Five o'clock came, and with it Smith, Brown, and Jones, 
—and the dinner, a savory dish of roast chicken. The 
president received the boys with a right royal geniality 
and an infinite fund of good humor, brilliant anecdote, 
and rich repartee. The dinner was well cooked, and the 
chickens, four of them, were carved and served by the 
host in remarkably fine style. They all seemed tender 
and nice except one, which gave the doctor no small 
trouble to carve. In the midst of the carving he took oc- 
casion to exelaim : 

“This must be an old fowl; I doubt not he may be as 
old as T am.” 

A quick glance from Brown to Smith did not escape 
the keen eye of Dr. Nott, but he kept on talking about its 
age and toughness, and found opportunity during the din- 
ner to introduce several of the expressions which he had 
heard from Smith and Brown the night before. In all 
other respects the dinner passed off in elegant style, and 
the doctor manifested much interest in the studies of the 
students, their progress, and their future prospects. 

No allusion was made in any way to the escapade of 
the previous evening, and the “boys” returned to their 
rooms wiser, and, we trust, better men. Suffice to say 
that they were ever after among the warmest friends and 
‘upporters of the doctor, and the most faithful and obedi- 
ent students. Verbum Sap. M. S. Y. 


— Physical education is deemed by some a panacea for 
al the ills that schools are heir to, especially when coupled 
with positive instructions in the laws and conditions of 
— When will parents cease to put all the responsi- 

'y for the physical, mental, and moral development of 
Sele children upon the schoolmaster? In all our schools 
seht g ymnastics are practiced, and in the grammar schools 
0 is given in practical hygiene. The 
work is un exercises in breaking up the routine of school 

juestioned, but as a means of physical develop 


ment they are of no reat importance.—-Supt. B. L- 
Wright, St. Paul, Mine po A ip ’ 


EVENING STUDIES. 


BY PROF. W. W. BAILEY. 


For the botanist who has in the previous summer amassed many 
specimens of plants, the long winter evenings afford a time of de- 
lightful study. This is the playtime of us weary teachers engaged 
all day with classes. As we turn over our plants, we in imagina- 
tion thread again the forest mazes, wander wrapt in thought upon 
the echoing beach, or scale the lofty summit of some mountain. 
Each flower is the sunny record of some bright experience. If to 
our own collection are added specimens derived from correspondents 
in other lands, we are led to read about those regions, and, in a 
sense, travel widely. Thus a collection of New Zealand ferns have 
led us of late to the perusal of Hochsteller’s classic work on that 
country. From this we learn much besides the botany. The geol- 
ogy and topography of the region, the climate, the habits of the 
people, are all discussed. We cross the raging rivers, and climb 
those marvelous southern Alps. Again, a Sandwich Island plan; 
leads us to Miss Bird’s charming book. With her we gather ferns 
and flowers, and pay a midnight visit to the terrible kilanes. 

Another thing that often serves to amuse the botanist is the paper 
in which his plants come packed. We often pause to read some 
sheet from Edinburgh, or Sydney, or San Francisco, as the case 
may be. We have, indeed, found at times rich scraps for our album 
in these sheets. Some of these have had a wide range of travel, 
passing through the hands of many collectors, and scored with their 
notes. Among our own papers are many forty years old, the writ- 
ers of which are dead, and the issues they discovered forgotten. It 
is suggestive to think how vital they once were. The political 
wrangles were as bitter, and the threats of imminent destruction as 
certain, as those we now read, Our dear old country seems to have 
survived them all. 

It is delightful, also, to study the plants of some other country, 
noting the likeness or difference with those of our own. A short 
soaking in warm water restores the shape and renders flexible the 
parts, so that they can be dissected nearly as well as the fresh spec- 
imens. Indeed, much of our work is on these dried plants, many 
of which it would be impossible for us to see growing. Facts of 
distribution, affinity, and origin are thus brought out. Infinite, 
however, are the details of herbarium work,—the study, the label- 
ing, and the arranging. Sometimes in despair of the end, and 
overwhelmed with the accumulation of material, we threaten to 
abandon the whole matter. But then comes another package of 
plants, and we are wooed back to their fascinating determination. 
If science had an end it would cease to be enticing. It is because 
it has not, because ahead of us we always perceive new fields of re- 
search, that it is so alluring. 


TEACHERS’ READING CIRCLES. 


INDIANA EXAMINATION QUESTIONS, 


Rules for Examination, 

1. These questions shall be used on the last Saturday of the 
month only. ; 

2. During the examination all books, maps, globes, or other aids, 
shall be removed from sight. 

3. The writing of applicants should be done in every case with 
pen and ink, to prevent erasures and changes. 

4, All conversation or communication should be absolutely for- 
bidden during the examination. 

5. At no time during the examination should any quéstions be 
shown except such as have been, or are then being used. 

6. The printed lists should be divided, so that no opportunity or 
temptation may be given to applicants to refer to authorities at recess. 

7. Applicants should not be permitted to ask questions. If they 
have any doubts as to the meaning of a question, let these be offered 
in writing so that the superintendent may consider them when he 
examines the answers to the questions. 

8. If ‘a correction is necessary, erasures should not be made, but 
asingle mark should be drawn over the error, that the superintend- 
ent may see the error as well as the correction. 

9. Each subject shall be graded on a scale of a hundred, each 
question being valued at an equal part of one hundred, except when 
marked otherwise. 

10. These rules should be given the applicants before entering 
upon the examination. 

Science of Teaching. 

(These questions are based on the Reading Circle work of last season.) 

1. How does it aid the teacher to comprehend that the imagina- 
tion creates no new material ? 

2. How should the child be taught to correct his pronunciation ? 

i iculation ? 
a ton how a knowledge of the earth’s structure is the founda- 
tion for other work in geography. 

4, What, in the order of simplicity, is the second stage of spelling ? 

5. In writing, should the letter or the element be taken first ? 
Why ? 
General Questions. 

1. Give your name and post-office address. a 

2, What special preparation have you made for teaching ? 

3. Do you take or read educational works or periodicals ? If so, 
—— days did you attend the last county institute ? 

5. Have you taught school ? What grade? How long ? 

is your P 
8, Have you given or received aid during this examination ? 


[The questions in each subject will be published in a later issue. ] 


any persons desirous of joining can do so whether they are teachers 
or not. The course of readings extends through three years. At 


the end of the half-year meetings are to be held, when the members 
talk over and discuss the subjects that they have read. 


— The State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Tennessee, 
intends that membership in the Reading Circle, and completion of 
its courses of reading, shall be recognized in the future on the 
teachers’ certificates issued by county superintendents. 


BRIEF HISTORICAL SKETCHES FOR THE 
SCHOOL-ROOM. 


SOME OLD IMPLEMENTS OF WAR. 


In the Navy Yard situated on the Potomac river just below 
Washington City are many things of much historicad interest. 
Within these grounds, which comprise about three thousand acres, 
are many cannon,—some very old, some new. Besides these there 
are many other implements and trophies of war. In the Ordnance 
house are battle-flags aud standards which have waved ’mid the 
flame and smoke of many a red field; cannon which have shook 
the air and jarred the earth; bugles and drums that have caused 
many a soldier to spring to his arms with a fiery thrill that made 
him long to cope with death; and there, too, are swords which 
have gleamed amid scenes of human strife while in the hands of 
men as true and tried as their blades of steel. 

Among the cannon are some that have boomed out their death- 
shots as thick and fast as lightning from the clouds. As you gaze 
upon them now amid their peaceful surroundings, your heart almost 
dies within you as you think of the times when these same guns, ar- 
rayed on ramparts and manned by gunners, undismayed, hailed 
death on hapless and perhaps unoffending foes. 

Two of these guns were captured by Commodore Decatur in 
1804, from the Tripolitans. There is one which was cast in 1686 
and did service in the Civil War. This gun was captured from the 
Confederates in 1862; they were using it in the defense of Norfolk, 
Va. Another, around which much interest clusters, was cast in 
England in 1490; it was brought to the New World by Cortez and 
used by him in his conquest of Mexico in 1519-21. There is also 
on the floor of the Ordinance-room a small brass swivel, which is 
very red, and which also belonged to Cortez and is one of the re- 
minders of his cruel warfare. In a case on the wall of this same 
building are cutlasses, sabres, and pistols used by him in his eruel 
and atrocious warfare against a people who repaid his wrongs with 
kindness, 

What stories of dreadful cruelty, insatiate avarice, and base dis- 
honor these implements of warfare tell! It is well that these relies 
of the past remain in the capital of an enlightened and civilized na- 
tion. They will serve to remind the present and rising generation 
of American young men and women of the horrors of warfare and 
the foul barbarities such weapons inflict when in the hands of a na- 
tion of people, like Spain for instance, enveloped in darkness, and 
where ignorance and crime debase the minds of the people, and 
where an unsparing tyranny reigns triumphant by means of instru- 
ments of war. HippEN HAND, 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The Prohibition vote in New York State, which was 25,788 
in 1882 and 24,999 in 1884, was this year 30,840. 

— The average annual salary of a common-school teacher in the 
Empire State is $375, The ratio of male to female teachers is 1 to 4. 

— Rival towns in Michigan seem to have waxed warm over the 
location of the branch State Prison, but the School of Mines, char- 
tered by the same legislature, has scarcely provoked a passing in- 
terest. 

— Vassar Alumne seem to be found all over the country. In 
response to a call for those residing in Chicago and the northwest, 
about fifty recently enjoyed a reunion and repast at the Palmer 
House, Chicago. 


— The Board of Dillsburg, York Co., Pa., lately failed to elect a 
needed primary teacher when a petition was presented to the Court 
praying for their removal. No objections to their removal being 
offered, Judge Wickes appointed a new board. 

— It is significant that Archdeacon Farrar, who served many 
years as the head master of Marlborough College, is decidedly op- 
posed to the high pressure of the English schools, and in favor of 
the union of industrial with intellectual education. He speaks from 
experience, and is in a position where he can say what he thinks. 


— Poison and the bullet are not usually classed as legitimate ar- 

guments in the discussion of educational matters, but it is alleged 
that they have been used for that purpose recently in Green Co., 
N. Y. L. W. Hallock, a justice of the peace and a school trustee 
of Greenville Centre, avers that he has been shot at, and that an 
attempt has been made to drug him, and all because he is deter- 
mined that a new school-house shall be erected. 
— The Tonic Sol-Fa system of teaching music has succeeded, 
after a lively struggle, in obtaining official foothold in the New 
York City schools. In the discussion concerning it, in the Board 
of Education, one member said he knew so little about it that when 
it was first mentioned in his hearing he thought it was some 
sort of patent medicine; and another showed that, so far from be- 
ing new, it was as old as the Christian era. 

— Senator Stanford’s gift to the Palo Alto \University is the 
largest benefaction ever recorded. Stephen Girard gave $8,000,000 
to Girard College, John Hopkins gave $3,000,000 to the Baltimore 
University that bears his name, and Asa Packer gave the same 
amount to Lehigh University. Ezra Cornell gave $2,500,000 to 
found Cornell College; the Peabody Fund amounted to $2,500,000 ; 
J.C. Green gave $1,500,000 to Princeton; and Vanderbilt gave 
$1,000,000 to Vanderbilt University in Tennessee. 

— Pres. M. E. Gates of Rutgers College, in company with Rev. 
Lyman Abbot, D.D., of the Christian Union, Hon. Erastus Brooks, 
Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, and others, recently called upon President 
Cleveland‘afid Secretary Lamar, at Washington, D. C., in the in- 
terest of the Indian Commission, of which he is a member. Dr. 
Gates made an able address, in which he advocated the abolition of 


the presént system of reservation and favored the extension of the 
franchise to the semi-civilized tribes, such as the Zunis and Pueblos 


The Board suggests that, since many questions admit of a variety of New Mexico, and to all others as soon as advisable. President 


of answers, credit be given for the intelligence shown in the an- 


Cleveland — at length, giving as his opinion that the reserva- 


swers rather than for their conformity to the views of the superin- tion system should be abolished and a more Christianizing and civ- 


tendent. 
For the State Board of Education : 
Lewis H. JONES, Sec. Joun W. HoLcomBE, Prest. 
Supt. Indianapolis Schools. Supt. Public Schools. 


— A State Reading Cirele is to be formed in New Jersey, anda 
meeting was held in the high school building, Newark, on Saturday, 


ilizing treatment adopted. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Imitations and counterfeits have again appeared. Be sure that 
None are genuine 


Dec. 5, to perfect the organization. 


Local circles are to be estab-| the word ** HoRSFORD’s”’ is ov the wrapper. 
lished in the different cities and school districts of the state, and ' without it. 
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irrevocable and irreparable doctrine of evolution, which 


Methods for the Schoolroom. had been vehemently panegyrized by a splenetic profes- 


sor of acoustics, and simultaneously denounced by a com- 


TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. |plaisant opponent as an undemonstrated romance of the 


BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


VI. 
A well-known writer on physiology has pointedly said, 
“Our bodies are constantly being made and remade.” On 
this fact depends much, at least, of the teaching in regard 


last decade, amenable to no reasoning, however allopathic, 
outside of its own lamentable environs. 


HISTORY — METHODS OF OUTLINING. 


There are many forms for outlining United States his- 


to hygiene and temperance as connected with the muscles. | tory, and each of these has possibly some advantages over 

Bring into the class some lean beef (raw), boiled corned | others. The teacher should select that which seems sim- 
beef, a chicken’s leg with the flesh attached, and some/plest and at the same time requires the least labor on the 
suet. Small quantities will be amply sufficient for these| part of his pupils. 


as for other experiments. If you have a dissecting micro- 


A few forms are appended as suggestive to the young 


scope, “ teaze out” a fragment of the raw meat, that the|teacher, and such as may be used to vary outlines most 
structure of the muscle may be clearly seen. Try to|ysed. “Variety is the spice of life.” Spice” your 
make plain the position and arrangement of muscles ;| history work. 


children often have very misty ideas on the subject, and 
do not associate the “lean meat” of the table with the 
motions of the animal. Show the shape of many muscles, 
by means of the “ drumstick ;” find the tendons and their 
points of attachment to the bone ; illustrate motions of the 
joints. 

Use the familiar experiment with the biceps muscle ; 
direct each child to grasp his right wrist firmly with his 
left hand, and then to open and close the right hand forci- 
" bly, determining for himself the position of the muscles 
which move his fingers. Borrow from some medical 
friend an illustrated work on muscles, showing their ar- 
rangement in detail. The paper manikin admirably illus- 
trates the same thing. Dissect the body of a bird ora 
rabbit, showing how the layers of muscle, held together by 
the wonderful connective tissue, overlie each other to form 
the lean meat of the animal. (If time admits of but one 
dissection, defer it until after the organs of digestion and 
circulation and the nerves have been studied.) Many 
striking experiments with muscles under the influence of 
electricity are detailed in works on animal biology. 

Impress these points: (a) Muscles are the organs of 
motion; () they must be so cared for and so trained 
as to work together in perfect harmony. 

Call for illustrations of speed in muscular motion, as in 
the pianist, the violin player, or the rapid talker; of 
strength of muscle, as in the “ village blacksmith,” or the 
oarsman. Railroad trains and steamboats sometimes fail 
to “make connection,” thus causing, at the best, annoying 
delays with possible financial losses ; often such delays re- 
sult in collision and serious injury, or death. Show thus 


Period of Discoveries—Blackboard Outline. 
1. The Northmen in America. 

a. Where from ? 

b. Why no records ? 
{ a. Discoverers. 


2. Spanish. 
5. Dutch. 


e. Settlements. 
American Indians. 
a. Numbers and mode of living. 

b. Troubles with whites. 
Claims to the soil. 
Colonial Period. 


S 


1. Virginia. 

2. Massachusetts. | a. Form of Government. 

3. N. Hampshire. | 6. When ) 

4. Rhode Island. c. Where Settled ? 
5. Connecticut. d. By whom 

6. New York. 

7. New Jersey. <{ e. Religious 

8. Pennsylvania. J. Political » Troubles. 
9. Delaware. g- Indian 

10. Maryland. h. Education. 


11. No. Carolina. i. Noted Persons. 
12 So. Carolina. j- Other Facts. 
13. Georgia. 


Wars. 
1. King William's. % Cause. 
b. Date. 
2. Queen Anne’s. 
3. King George’s. 
d. Results. 


4. French and Indian. 
e. Treaty. 
The preceding will serve to illustrate one method of 


the failure thas outlining the Discovery and the Colonial Periods. For 
together. Suppose that, ng, battles and events some such form as the following might 
right leg failed to hold the body erect while the left foot), aned « 


was lifted to move forward, or vice versa, what would 
be the result? Suppose the muscles of the thumb refused 
to combine with those of the fingers, to lift a glass of 
water or to hold a pen. Combat the inherent laziness of 
the pupil’s nature, by clearly showing that change of occu- 
pation is rest. 

After making plain the necessity for co-ordinated mus- 
cular motion, illustrate contractility, being careful to dis- 
tinguish it from elasticity, as shown in a rubber cord. 


Operations of 1775. 


1. Lexiugton. 3. Bunker Hill. 
a. Date. a. Date. 
+. Commanders. 6. Commanders. 
c. Results. c. Results. 
2. Ticonderoga. 4. Other events. 
a. Commanders. 
b. Results. 


The above will serve as a model for other dates of the 


Press the lean beef with a pencil, and note how it returns that 


to place when the pressure is removed. Repeat with the 
suet; the dent remains. Suet is fat; it is inelastic, and 
cannot, therefore take the place of muscle. A certain 
amount of fat is needed in the body, and is supplied in 
the natural growth of a healthy person; more than the 
normal amount is undesirable. 


A SCRAP- BOOK READING CLUB. 


I am teaching in a rural district, and am surprised to 


find how few scholars have a taste for useful reading. 


To awaken an interest in reading, I organized a read- 


ing club to meet once a week. A new trouble arose, lack 


AN EXERCISE IN PRONUNCIATION. of books. There was no library, and most of the books 

(Let your pupils try it.) owned by the pupils were flashy novels. I placed my 

One enervating morning, just after the rise of the sun,| books at their disposal, but they were inadequate. I then 

a youth bearing the cognomen of Galileo glided into his thought out a plan. I keep a box on my desk into which 

gondola over the legendary waters of the lethean Thames. | we drop slips of paper with topics of interest written on 

He was accompanied by his allies and coadjutors, the do-|them. At the next meeting we choose a topic and search 

orous Pepys and the erudite Cholmondeley, the most|all the newspapers, magazines, and books within reach. 

combative aristocrat extant, and an epicurean who, for|Each member reads his selection at the next meeting, 

learned vagaries and revolting discrepancies of character,|after which we have discussion. Every one keeps notes 

wold take precedence of the most erudite of all Areo-| of the most important things learned of each topic. Each 

pagite literati. selection is also preserved in a serap-book. We always 
These sacrilegious dramatis-persone were discussing in|review each topic at the next meeting. 


detail a suggestive and exhaustive address, delivered from 


We sometimes take an imaginary journey and study 


the proscenium-box of the calisthenic lyeeum by afnotable|each city passed, as regards size, places of interest, ete. 


financier on obligatory hydropathy, as accessory to the'Or we take some poet, and one will bring a sketch of his 


life, others some selections of his writings culled from old 
school books. Our next subject, “ Failure of the Wheat 
Crop,” was proposed by a bright little farmer, who has 
found a piece describing the Hessian fly. 

I find it has worked like a charm, and has done more 
to bring me into closer contact-with my scholars, and to 
encourage them to pull with, and not against me, in al] 
school work, than anything I have tried. — Wester, 
School Journal. 


MATHEMATICS. 


0 All’communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Pror. E. T. QuIMBY, Hanover, V. H. 


SoLuTiIons RECEIVED. —L, A. Stout, Probs, 282, 283, and 284 
Mary Hartman, Probs. 285, 286, and 287; Franklin E. Jones, 
Probs. 285, 286, and 287; F. C. Hudson, Probs. 285 and 287; 
Zilpha Chace, Prob. 285; J. M. Metcalf, Probs. 285, 286, and 
287; J. N. Darling, Prob. 285; George Jenkins, Prob. 286; A. 
W. Lowe, Prob. 286. 

[Problem 286, calling for a rule, we print all the answer we have 
received.—ED. 


LIGHTNING CALCULATING. 


A favorite example with the ‘‘ lightning calculator,’’ in exhibit- 
ing his skill in multiplication, is of this form,— 
Ad 


46 
2024 
where the ‘‘tens”’ figures are alike, and the units sum up ten. 

The rule given is to add 1 to the ‘* tens’’ figure of the multiplier 
and take the product of the tens figures answering the product of 
the unit figures. 

The facility with which the answer can be at once written, even 
at the left-hand side, powerfully impresses the on- 

ooker. 

One of the ‘‘ professors,’’ in his mu/tum in parvo, applies the same 
rule to cases of multiplication generally when the unit figures equal 
or exceed ten, and gives this —- to prove the rule : 


27 
1242 
We supply below further illustrations : 
96 88 246 
82 38 73 49 
8118 3648 6424 12054 


And, to show that the professor needlessly limited himself to the 
cases mentioned, we give examples where the unit figures sum up 


less than ten : 
43 32 23 43 
4 04 61 121 
3612 3008 1403 5203 


That the rule is applicable in multiplying by fractions is shown 


by the examples below : 
87 74 34 93 


464 384 7 1354 
40454 28334 2402} 12617 

The examples might be continued indefinitely, but enough,—just 
enough,—has been shown to illustrate the immense superiority over 
the old and tedious rule of the schools. And the reader may be 
assured that if the rule seems to fail in any case it will, on inspec- 
tion, be found to be solely the fault of the ‘‘ case.”’ 

It will, then, perhaps be interesting to know just when the rule 
** will work.”’ The examples may be selected as follows: Write 
the multiplicand and the ‘‘tens’’ figure of the multiplier; then 
take that fraction of the unit figure indicated by the tens figures 
jaggy and subtract from ten for the unit figure of the multiplier. 

s,— 


96 
$o0f6=2, which, subtracted from 10 = 8; 
h le i : i 
the example is then 4 Again, ” $ of 3 = 6, which 
— is 4 less than 10; 
3648 
th 1 ss 
e example then is = And, “4 of 4= ¥, or 13, or 


for unit and fraction. 
3612 


The complete example is: 74 
38 


28334 
If we have not fully succeeded in relieving the school boy from 
the thraldom of long multiplication, we trust we have added to the 
resources of the lightning calculator, and furnished means for the 
teacher to inspire respect in the pupil by the ready solution of pre- 
pared ‘‘ sums.’’ ATHL. HILL. 
Lowell, Mass., Dec., 1885. 


THE INTEREST PROBLEM. 


Mr. Editor : — Having become interested in the interest problem 
L inclose herewith a solution, and also point out some errors in the 
two solutions given in THE JOURNAL of April 30. 

The error in each of the solutions results from using simple in- 
stead of compound interest. By first solution }2§ of first note = 
second note; +$8 of second = third, ete., as shown in solution con- 
tained in THE JOURNAL of May 14. By second solution the sev- 
eral principals may be found by finding present values of $1.00 at 
componnd interest. Having found the principals, the amount 
must be computed at compound interest, and will then be equal 
($356.09). 

ANOTHER SOLUTION. 
Amount of $1,500 at compound interest for 5 years = $2007.3384. 


Am't of Ist payment at comp. int. for 4 yrs. = $1.262477 payment. 
2d ty 3 * == 1.191016 


4th 1 ** om 1.060000 
5th (without interest) = 1.000000 “ 


Amount of all the payments = $2.637093  “ 
Amount of one payment = $2007.3384 + 5.637093 = $356.09. 
J. H. DAVIS. 
Lit. and Sci. Inst. for Girls, Natchez, Miss., 1885. 


P. S.— Please observe that the payments obtained by solutions 


contained in THE JOURNAL of April 30 are too small by _* 
J. H. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS, 


—Much has been said against written examinations 
their supposed injury to pupils. But could not a 
arrument be made against them upon the ground of their 
better “teachers. With the New Education”’ preached every- 
injury pte are still teachers who never for a moment lose sight of 
-_ that their pupils will have to be examined. They expect 
the - » their own reputation through these pupils, and guage by 
to geo ; at the top of their examination papers. How written 
the a are to be dispensed with is a difficult question, but it 
—oTe probable that many teachers would see with a clearer 
is hig if the phantom of a set of questions, soon to materialize and 
apes nted to their classes, could be taken from before their eyes. 
Louis, Mo., 1885. AvuGusta TOVELL, 


Mr. Editor: 


on account of 


rR. BOUTON AND “CHIEF ENDS OF EDUCATION.” 


blem of moral and spiritual training is not essentially 
E. Bouton in Journal. 


M 
“The pro 
different.’ — 
Does Mr. Bouton mean by this that “‘ moral ”’ and ‘‘ spiritual ’’ 
not essentially different ? If so, should spiritual teachers always 
_ ive the preference ? Again, will they be good spiritual or 
eal teachers if they belong to no church or denomination ? 
Would the Roman Catholic regard him a good spiritual teacher 
who did not profess Romanism ? or would the Puritan regard the 
Quaker or Baptist a good “‘spiritual’’ teacher? In the Thirty 
Years’ Religious War in Germany, which side would have allowed 
the other to teach its children moral and spiritual truths? Were 
not all the people then taught ** morally and spiritually,”’ by the 
best of spiritual teachers ? 
But Mr. Bouton says further: ‘* Cramming with moral and spir- 
itual truths will amount to little if the practice of them is omitted.’’ 
in this | heartily coneur, — It is said that the Chinese teach honesty 
and other moral lessons with a persistency exhibited in no other 
country; yet it is also said the Chinaman will take things that do 
not belong to him without any compunction of conscience. If a 
man practices morality, can he keep from teaching it ? ae 
Further says Mr. Bouton: ‘‘ If instruction and training in char- 
acter are both neglected, as they practica'ly are at present, it is not 
strange that the schools fail to produce citizens whose uprightness 
and good breeding ean be depended upon, and that education is not 
recognized as evidence of integrity and goodness.’’ Is Mr. Bouton 
If he is, does he teach morals by act or word? Who 


a teacher no 


are those teachers that do not train their pupils in *‘character 
What schools to-day are not making better citizens? Are the 
teachers of the city of Boston not training in character ? Are they 
turning out worse men and women than formerly? When were 
the pupils better trained in this respect ? Why are the teachers of 
our country doing such poor work, Mr. B.? Is it possible that Mr. 
Bouton is mistaken in this ? It appears to me that he thinks in 
the same channel that some of our good clerical friends indulge in. 
| infer that Mr. B. thinks there was a time when ** training in char- 
acter’? was not negleeted as now. When was that time, and who 
the people? Do not let us talk at random ; “‘ give us the figures.” 
‘There is as little use in telling us that ‘* we are not training in char- 
acter’’ without giving the proof, as to ‘‘cram’”’ in morals without 
practicing the same. J. FAIRBANKS. 

Spring Ne /d, Mo. ’ 1885. 

(Owing to our limited space we have been obliged to omit much 
of Mr. Fairbank’s letter. —Ep. ] 


HOW SCHOOL-ROOM AUTHORS ARE INSPIRED. 
Mr. Editor: —Not long ago, the superintendent of instruction 


in an eastern city gave me, with much pride and satisfaction, the 
methods used in writing exereisesin his schools, ‘‘ After protracted 
preliminary work and sundry writings and revisions, the compo- 
sition is copied upon the left-hand page of a blank book. This is 
then carefully and minutely eorreeted by the teacher; the book is 
returned; the pupil copies the entire exercise correctly upon the 
right-hand page; the teacher again examines it, and if more than 
two errors are found the pupil is required to copy it again, which, 
of course, necessitates another examination by the teacher.’ As an 
example of the thoroughness of this system, the gentleman remarked 
with visible pride that often a pupil was compelled to copy a com- 
position sir or e/yht times before it reached the required standard 
of correctness! 

Who should be pitied most, Johnny, who has copied his compo- 
sition on Napoleon eight times, with scowls and tears, or Johnny’s 
teacher, who, with aching head and wearied eyes, has had the 
privilege of eight times correeting that luckless production ? 

Nothing under the sun, it seems to me, could be devised which 

would more effectually quench any enthusiasm, or crush any fond- 
ness for writing, or originality of thought, that a pupil might pos- 
sess. Imagine his delight and eagerness when the teacher an- 
nounces, ‘* Now, Johnny, having copied your composition on Napo- 
leon eight times, you may write one on Cromwell.’’ I venture to 
say that Johuny’s thoughts at this announcement would not be suit- 
able for publication. Surely, such a system is cruel and disastrous. 
The only merit is the absolute correctness of the productions, but 
at what a cost! 

The nature of these exercises, when the paring, trimming, chop- 
Ping, boiling, and skimmin processes are completed, seems well 
escribed in the words, ‘‘ Faultily faultless; icily regular; splen- 
didly null,” C. G. Tage, 

Cleveland, O., 1855. 


CAN KNOWLEDGE BE OBLITERATED ? 


Mr. Editor ‘—The criticism pouring in upon us just now seems to 
me largely unintelligent and without a basis in fact. If a boy, 
passing from our school, enters a store and is unable quickly and 
*ceurately to perform the problems which meet him, ‘* His teaching 
the been faulty,” is the ery; ‘‘ What are our schools good for, if 
don t furnish better preparation for business life ?’’ It is of 
nan argue with the eritic. His sole answer is, *‘ Whatever has 

thoroughly taught ean never be forgot.’’ Now, every teacher 
feathy “% is false. The merchant, himself, can he remember per- 
reearsin that he has ever learned? The arithmetical process, 
is it wit daily in his business, of course he understands. ut how 
the state geography? I doubt very much whether he could bound 
the Ny th in his own country, or tell whether the Rhine flows into 

nea = the Caspian sea. In fact it makes no difference how 
Masters Hy a subject has been taught, how completely it has been 
mind, “: without constant reviewing, it slowly fades from our 
stirring declamation which I once learned under the 
“ of one who always attended these gatherings, when alive, 

ad vanished Save a single line, ‘‘ Yes, sir, I’m a boy,” 
made an the only line I remembered on that eventful day when 
y maiden effort before the youth and maidens of Monson 


Academy. The fact that we forget what we have known thoroughly 
is even more clearly true of the children in our schools. I have a 
class in arithmetic ; fractions, both common and decimal, have been 
studied and thoroughly digested, and I congratulate myself that 
this class knows fractions if nothing else. But let me drop the 
subject for a week, and I find the sure knowledge of many has 
become sadly dimmed. I suppose it is in recognition of this fact 
that the school committee of Holyoke, in their ‘‘ Rules and Regu- 
lations,’’ close so many paragraphs relating to the course of study 
with, “‘and give examples in fractions daily.”” Careful, constant 
drill is requisite to enable the child to comprehend the principles 
of arithmetic and do ordinary work under them ; but to expect that 
the knowledge thus gained will last forever, or any considerable 
portion of it, is absurd. TEACHER. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


In the Preamble to its Constitution, this Association declares its 
chief purposes to be: ‘* To elevate the character and advance the in- 
terests of the profession of teaching, and to promote the cause of 
popular education in the United States.”’ It therefore is clearly 
the duty of those who are intrusted with the administration of the 
affairs of the Association to consider how these purposes can be at- 
tained ; and, in doing this, the following conditions demand ecare- 
ful attention : ; ' 

First: The means of achieving these purposes exist by and through the 
meetings and membership of the Association; therefore, it becomes chief in 
importance that the places selected for its meetings shall be readily accessible 
to the largest number of teachers who desire to attend. 

Second: The place chosen for a meeting must have ample accommodations, 
at moderate rates for board, for all who will probably attend; and suitable 
hails for holding the meetings of the Association and its departments; also 
an active interest among the citizens, that will insure a cordial welcome and 
estos attention to all /ocal matters pertaining to the needs of the Associa- 
Third; The facilities for reaching the place of meeting, and the expenses 
of travel, must be such as to present inducements for a large attendance. 

Earnest efforts having been made to ascertain in which place the 
foregoing conditions are most favorable for holding the next meet- 
ing of this Association, the Executive Committee have decided in 
favor of the City of Topeka, Kansas, for the meeting to be held 
July 13, 14, 15, 16, 1886. 

The following are some of the conditions relating to Topeka: 

1. Within a radius of 500 miles there are 100,000 teachers. 
The State Teachers’ Associations of three of the states thus in- 
cluded voted in favor of holding the meeting at Topeka. One of 
the ballots on places for the meeting in 1885 resulted in a tie be- 
tween Topeka and Saratoga Springs, At the meeting of the Board 
of Directors, at Saratoga Springs, last July, after listening to the 
able presentations of the respective claims of ‘Topeka and Denver, 
the ballot for deciding which place should be selected was a tie. 
Denver is more than 500 miles west of Tupeka. 

2. Accommodations for 6,000 teachers,— hotel rates, $1.25 to 
$2.00 per day,—and 5,000 teachers tendered the hospitality of its cit- 
izens at the normal rate of one dollar per day,— halls for all the 
meetings free. The Governor of the State, and other State officers, 
Mayor of the City, President and members of the Board of Trade, 
President of the Board of Education, Judges of the Supreme Court, 

residents of the bank, editors, hotel proprietors, and many other 

eading citizens, have pledged their cordial attention, and the co- 
operation of efficient committees to carry out the promises made. 

3. The railroads of the West have given assurances of rates for 
round trips, at fare one way; also, very low excursion rates are 

romised from Topeka to and Colorado, to Utah, Cali- 
fornia, and other attractive regions of the far West. 

In behalf of the National Educational Association, and of the 
Executive Committee, I hereby acknowledge the earnest invitation 
of the Board of Education of the City of Denver, and the generous 
offers of the Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade of that 
city, which they so kindly extended to this Association. 

More definite information in relation to the next meeting will be 
announced in January. N. A. CALKINS, President. 

New York, Nov, 30, 1885. 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— A certain reform committee in one of the counties of the state 
of New York is said to have expelled a prominent member ‘* be- 
cause he is a crank.’’- It would work havoc in some places were 
that practice to become general. 


— The Educational News, Harrisburg, Pa., says a boy in one of 
the schools recently defined demagogue ‘‘ a vessel that holds beer, 
wine, gin, whiskey, or any other kind of intoxicating liquors. : 
Not far out of the way. Not so different from a ‘ demijohn’ as 
may be supposed.—Ohio Monthly. 


— In aspeech at Kilmarnock, the other day, Lord Roseberry 
told a good story about his little girl. She had been told by her 
nurse that, if she did not think so much by day, she would dream 
less at night. ‘‘ But I can’t help thinking,” she told her father. 
‘* For you kuow,”’ she added, pathetically, ‘‘ 1 cannot make my 
mind sit down.”’ 


— Car Tester at Central Depot, Utica (to his son)—What are 
you studying in school nowadays ? 

Son—Readin’, ’Ritin’, and Jography. 

Father—What’s Jography ? 

Son—Something that teaches you how to go anywhere. : 

Father—Ugh! Well, how would you start to go to Milwaukee 
by your Jography? 

Son—Can’t tell you. 

Father—Well; you better tell your teacher to drop Jography 
and let you come down here and study the railroad maps on the 
walls and “‘folders.’’ Then you'll learn how to go somewhere, I 


tell you. 


Trust AND OBEY.—Miss Havergal tells a story in verse of a 
young girl named Alice, whose music-master insists upon her 
practicing very difficult music. To Alice it seems cruel that she 
may not play easy pieces like other girls. The chords are difficult, 
and the melody is subtile. Her hand wearies, her cheek flushes, 
and with clouded brow she makes a protest. The master will not 
yield, and she writes home to her father who answers kindly, but 
firmly, that her teacher knows best. Trust and obey,”’ is her 
father’s advice. Persuaded to try again, she at length masters 
Beethoven’s masterpiece. Years afterward, at a brilliant assembly 
of musical artists, when a gentle twilight fills all hearts with thoughts 
of peace, Alice is invited to play some suitable strains. She se- 
lects the very piece that was once so difficult, but which, thoroughly 
learned, has never been forgotton. She plays it with pure —e 
varied expression, secures the rich approval of one of the masters 0 
song, who confesses that even to him ~~ 8 a aa never 

utiful and so suggestive as in her rendering. 
"aoe hard task may yet come to both boys and girls. Let 


‘ : i i likewise may 
hem aiso “‘ trust and obey,’ and little by little they 
a interpreters of life’s holiest music. 


ASTRONOMY—THE SOLAR SYSTEM. 
December sbows an active condition of the sun’s family. The 
heavens are alive with interesting events among our celestial neigh- 
bors, the planets. The moon occults Jupiter and Uranus on the 
same morning, and hides from view the red star Aldebaran on an- 
other occasion. A telescopic view of the occultation of Jupiter pre- 
sents a scene of wondrous beauty. The Prince of Planets, sur- 
rounded by his beaming satellites, seems to plunge headlong into 
the moon’s domain, and to be suddenly blotted from the sky. It 
is only for a short time. He soon reappears as majestic and stately 
as ever, pursuing his course among the stars, and soon, with his 
companions, to disappear in the coming daylight. The opposition 
of Saturn is a noteworthy event on the monthly record. There are 
also the quadratures of Mars, Jupiter, and Uranus, the greatest 
eastern elongation of Venus, and the inferior conjunction of Mer- 
eury. Mars holds a conference with Regulus, and Jupiter draws 
near to Eta Virginis. 

Saturn is morning star until the 26th, when, passing to the sun’s 
easterly side, he becomes evening star. On the 26th, at 6 o'clock 
in the morning, he is in opposition with the sun, his place in the 
heavens being *‘ opposite ’’ the sun, as the word implies. He then 
rises in the east as the sun sinks in the west, and adorns the sky 
from sunset to sunrise. He presents a grand display throughout 
the month, and thirty years-must complete their slow circuit before 
he will again be visible in his present aspect. The hour has at 
length come that observers have so long desired. The beautiful 
planet is in opposition, is only two months past perihelion, his mag- 
nificent rings are open to their widest extent, and he has reached 
his highest northern declination. It is easy to recognize Saturn as 
he rises in the northeast about 6 o’clock on the first of the month, 
for he is almost in line between Pollux in Gemini, and Betelguese 
in Orion. He also forms an elongated triangle with Capella and 
Betelguese. 

Venus is evening star, and deserves the highest place on the 
monthly record, if beauty and brightness are alone taken as the 
standard. She reaches one of her great time-marks during the 
month, On the 8th, at 9 .0’clock in the evening, she is at her great- 
est eastern elongation, being at that time 47° 19’ east of the sun. 
Her progress eastward is then stayed. After remaining stationary 
for a few days, she commences to turn her steps westward, increas- 
ing her pace, apparently approaching the sun, and really approach- 
ing the earth. 

The December moon fulls on the 2Ist, at 3h. 58m. p.m. On 
the Sth the two-days-old moon is in conjunction with Mercury at 
th. 9m. a. m., being 6° 3’ north. On the 10th she is in conjunction 
with Venus at 6h. 19m. p. m., being 5° 56’ north. On the 19th she 
is near Neptune at 2h. 24m. a. m., being 2° 45’ south. On the 22d 
she is at her nearest point to Saturn, 6m. after midnight, being 3° 
58’ south. On the 27th she is in conjunction with Mars, at 4h. 19m, 
a. m., being 2° 48’ south. On the 28th she is in conjunction with 
Uranus at Th. 41. a. m., being 55’ north. 

The sun crowns the month with two great events. On the 21st, 
he reaches the winter solstice. when he turns his smiling face north- 
ward, and gives promise of the brighter days and more gentle 
breezes that will surely follow his approaching steps. On the 30th 
the sun is in perigee, or at his nearest point to the earth, being 
3,000,000 miles nearer than when most distant. There is, thus, 
during the last month of the year, a prospect of enjoyment and 
abundant opportunity for steady wrok for those who follow the 
planets in their courses, and seek to fathom the mysterious bond 
that unites planet to planet and binds the members of the’solar 
family into one harmonious whole. 


PERSONAL. 


— Marshall Serrano, the well-known Spanish general, is dead. 


— Charles Kendall Adams, the new president of Cornell Uni- 
versity, was inaugurated Nov. 1. The venerable Bishop Hunt- 
ington, author of Unconscious Tuition, opened the exercises with 
prayer, and pronounced the benediction at the close. 


— Miss Adelaide Rudolph, of Cleveland, ©., has been elected 
Latin professor of the State University of Kansas. She is a niece 
of Mrs. Garfield, and ancy wee! of the venerable Dr. J. S. 
Lane, of Chicago, prominent in Grand Army circles. 


— Mrs. Mary E. Bryan, of Atlanta, has accepted an offer to be- 
come editor of Munro’s Weekly Story Paper, in New York, ata 
salary of $6,000 a year, perhaps the highest salary drawn by any 
woman writer in the country. 


— Dr. Kuno Francke, instructor in German in Harvard Univer- 
sity, is obliged to take a few months’ vacation on account of his 
health. Dr. Wheeler of Providence, R. I., will conduct Dr. 
Francke’s courses after Dec. 20. Dr. Wheeler has been five years 
in Germany, and is a graduate of the University of Heidelburg. 


—A writer in the Congregationalist has been in the Sunday- 
school class of Mr. George W. Cable, who, ‘‘ with his sweet-faced 
wife and four of the six little children now living, braved the storm 
to be present at public worship. Mr. Cable is slight in stature, has 
heavy dark whiskers, a musical voice, and manners which betray 
the fine southern breeding. To his gifts as a novelist he adds what 
New Englanders call a ‘ faculty ’ for teaching the Bible wonderfully 


well,.’’ 


IN MEMORIAM, 


— Ariel Parish, the well-known educator, died Nov. 24, at the 
advanced age of 78. He was a member of the class of 1835 in 
Yale College, was one of the founders of the Massachusetts Teacher, 
was for many years a teacher in Springfield; served a long period 
as superintendent of schools in New Haven, and has latterly 
assisted in the work of the treasurer of Yale College. At a meet- 
ing of principals and teachers of the New Haven (Conn.) public 


schools, held Nov. 27, the following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted : 

Whereas, It has pleased God to call to final rest our revered friend, Ariel 
Parish, former superintendent of schools in this city; and, 

Whereas, Mr. Parish, as superintendent, more than any other, moulded 
New Haven schools intoa symmetrical system, and fer sixteen years watched 
over their successful development with wisdom and discretion; and 
Whereas, In his relations with us as teacher, while he required for the pub- 
lic our best service, he always won our faith in himas atrue friend; aud the 
best we could be or do was cheerfully given in a spirit of loving loyalty to 

elf; therefore, 
eon That the tidings of Mr. Parish’s death bring to us a sorrow we 
cannot easily express. here is in ita sense of personal bereavement. 
Though fora few years he had been without the circle of our working life, 
he has never ceased to have a place in our memories and our hearts. 
Resolved, That because of his long life of usefulness as an educator, of his 
memorable work in New Haven as its superintendent of schools, because he 
was the teachers’ friend, because he was a good man, we shall never cease 
to hold in high honor the name of Ariel Parish. 
Resolved, That our superintendent of schools be requested to communicate 
a copy of these resolutions to the family of Mr. Parish, to the NEW ENGLAND 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and to the Board of Education of this city. 
Resolved, That a delegation from o re of teachers be appointed to 


Jno. G. LEWIS. 


eral. T. CURTIS, 
attend the fun 
GEO. R. BURTON, Committee. 
Jos. R, FRENCH. 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, DEC. 10, 1885. 


THE most important office now at the disposal of the 
President of the United States is the Commissionership 
of Education. The success in filling it will be the most 
decisive test of statesmanship in the White House. 


“Erricrent methods make little demand upon the 
sturdier nature, and there comes a time when the pupil 
should be coddled no longer,” was well said by Principal 
Hill at the late meeting of the Massachusetts Teachers’ 
Association. Only from work, self-work, comes mental 


power. 


Srate Associations will convene during the Christmas 
holidays as follows : 


California, - - - - - San Jose. 
Colorado, - - - - - Denver. 
Illinois, - - - - - Springfield. 
lowa, - - - - - - Des Moines. 
Indiana, - - ‘ - - Indianapolis 
Kansas, - - - - - Topeka. 
Minnesota, - - - - St. Paul. 
Michigan, - - - - - Lansing. 
Montana Territory, - - - Bozeman. 
New Jersey, - - - - Newark. 
Wisconsin, - - - - Madison. 


Tue keen satire in our correspondent’s letter, “‘ How 
School-room Authors are Inspired,” will, no doubt, be en- 
joyed by many who have had to grad-grind over the per- 
fect composition demanded by the inexorable system. 
When will it become generally recognized that one of the 
great aims of early composition is to secure ease,—readi- 
ness of expression? And ease of expression does not 
necessarily imply correctness of expression. There may 
be, and, in fact, will always be, many glaring errors in 
such juvenile work ; but, if untrammeled, there will also 
often be a freshness, an originality, which is never seen 
in forced, mechanical work. At this early period, expres- 
sion, not repression, of ideas is what is needed. Why try 
to polish till there is something worthy of polishing ? 


Ir was the Roman scholar and historian Livy who said : 
“ Nothing is so uncertain as the minds of the multitude.” 
This truth seems to have an illustration in the drift of 
popular sentiment in relation to educational matters to-day. 
There is no disposition to “let well enough alone.” Try- 
ing experiments seems to be the popular thing. There is 
a craze for the “ New Education,” but no two men agree 
as to what the term means, and many are now finding out 
that what has of late been put forth as “New” is very 
old,—was well known in the past. Some, wiser than their 
fellows, are beginning to tire of a term which includes 


is a good thing to make progress, but we have high au- 
‘thority to “prove all things” and to “hold fast” only to 
|“ that which is good.” “ Festina lente”’ may not be the best 
‘motto, but it is worth far more than “hurry up,” “ push 
‘ahead,” without knowing where the road will lead you. 


Tue place and function of manual training in our public 
schools, and in our systems of general education, are 
among the most interesting and practical problems of the 
day. It is easy to say that boys and girls should have 
such an education as will best fit them for the practical 
duties of life. It is a more difficult matter to determine 
just how much of trade, handicraft, or professional work 
shall be introduced into the public schools. Pending the 
decision, we have specialists who are devoting much time 
and study to the solution of the important question, among 
whom no one has achieved a more flattering reputa- 
tion as a zealous advocate of manual work as an essential 
part of the intellectual, as well as physical, qualification 


1| of the child for his lifework than Prof. C. M. Woodward, 


of St. Louis, Mo. Dr. Woodward has recently returned 
from a visit to England, where he has studied the question 
most thoroughly, and it is with special pleasure that we 
learn of his coming to Boston, by invitation of Governor 
Robinson and other prominent citizens, when he will ad- 
dress the people, as well as educators, on this interesting 
and important topic. The daily papers will announce the 


o1| time and place of the meeting, when Professor Woodward 


will speak, and a cordial welcome will be given him. 


Tue aristocratic caste of English culture, which in for- 
mer days saw nothing praiseworthy in America, seems 
fast becoming a memory of the distant past. Minister 
Lowell’s stay in England was almost a series of ovations 
from the most intelligent classes of that conservative isle, 
and the same generous welcome has been extended to 
England’s best thinkers who have visited this new America, 
— Dean Stanley, Mathew Arnold, and now Canon Farrar. 
The last-named gentleman is on his return home, and 
we doubt not that the highest anticipations of his 
friehds have been more than realized. His visit contem- 
plated a few lectures, but he gracefully yielded to the in- 
evitable and made the few many. Seldom, however, 
has this busy age stopped and listened to atruer man. The 
evident moral purpose which everywhere characterizes 
his work makes his words and admonitions doubly wel- 
come. Though he sees the present great advantages of 
this country, he is not blinded to its faults, and his ideal 
future is worthy the consideration of every thoughtful cit- 
izen. The wisdom, foresight, yet courage, of the man 
may be gathered from the following excerpt from his last 


lecture : 

**T will conclude by very humbly trying to point out what seems 
to me to be the responsibility imposed by heaven upon your nation 
at this time. 

1. I would say, first of all, it is to combine the old with the 
new. It is to combine the experience of the East with the daring 
of the West, and to combine the long past of Europe with the long 
future of America. 

2. It is, secondly, to lead us on in the path of temperance as we 
led you on in the path of emancipation. Drink is even a worse 
curse, because more permanent and universal than slavery itself. 

3. To establish a pure and righteous press, lest the shadows of 
civilization blot out its sunlight. 

4. To strangle the growth of mammon-worship. 

5. To carry out the conception of progress, to recognize that it 
is not only your duty to preserve but to improve. 

6. To deepen in the world, as America has had and has exceptional 
opportunities for doing, the sense of the duty and necessity of re- 
ligious tolerance. 

To work out a fearless, intelligent combination of religious tra- 
dition with the advaneing knowledge of mankind. If Christianity 
is to hold her own, Christians must beware of stagnant doctrines 
and dead theologies. Prophetic were the words of John Robinson 
to the Pilgrim Fathers: ‘I am persuaded of the. Lord that he 
hath more truth to break out of His Scriptures.’ Theology must 
learn to change her line voluntarily and by her own insight, and 
not be forced to do so only when the strangling grasp of science or 
criticism is at her throat. And above all, America must show to 
the world the true ideal of national righteousness. You are, or 
soon will be, the greatest in strength, the most affluent in wealth, 
of all the nations of the world. Why? Mainly, I believe, be- 
cause your fathers feared God. God has said, ‘ Him that honors 
me I will honor.’ Will America dare to spurn the low degrees 
by which she did ascend ? I believe she will be preserved from 
these perils by the memories of the dead and by the virtues of the 
living. I believe she will justify to humanity her majestic faith in 
man. I believe that it is for these objects that God has given her 
the atmosphere and stainless azure above her head and boundless 


more cant and clap-trap than principles or progress. It, 


| territory beneath her feet, and rivers that plow her fertile fields, 
and double oceans sweeping her illimitable shores. And I believe 
| she is linked, and will ever desire to be linked, with us in the bonds 
of manly and righteous friendship.”’ 


Ir was one of the favorite sayings of James A. Garfield 
to his students in Hiram College, “ Be fit for more than 
the thing you are now doing.” It was a wise saying. 
There is a mine of wisdom underneath it. 

In the old time a boy learned the business of his father 
by slow imitation, and in turn succeeded to the manage- 
ment of it. Then hisson did the same thing, so that, during 
the last three or four centuries in England and Germany, 
it was no uncommon thing to find the same firm-name 
continuing the same business in the same place for cen- 
turies. This was true of mercantile business, of manu- 
facturing, of the mechanical trades, and other avenues of 
industry, Whatever excellence any man had, whatever 
improvement he was able to introduce into his business, 
his sons after him would prize and hold to as a part of 
their stock in trade. So the methods of doing business 
slowly but surely improved, but there were no swift strides, 
no sudden changes. This was the conservative method of 
business. It was not the progressive method ; progress 
was slow. 

Now, however, all this has changed. New houses are 

springing up, new firms are the order of the day. Espe- 
cially is it true in America that the son of the blacksmith 
becomes a merchant, the son of the manufacturer is the 
lawyer, the son of the lawyer or the schoolmaster develops 
into an inventor, and there are no set rules for choosing a 
profession. Moreover, the farmer of to-day is the me- 
chanic or manufacturer of next year, and the merchant 
now will in time change to a farmer. 
A few years ago the superintendent of one of the larg- 
est, most progressive machine shops in New England, who 
had never harnessed a horse in his life, who knew abso- 
lutely nothing about farming, either at the East or at the 
West, lost his position as superintendent. The result is 
that he is to-day a successful farmer and raiser of fancy 
stock on a two hundred acre farm in the suburbs of a 
thriving Western city. And he is successful, too. The 
past season he gathered over 150 loads of hay, nearly 500 
bushels of oats, 1,400 bushels of corn, and increased the 
value of his stock materially. He and his boys this winter 
are caring for their sixty head of stock, besides horses, 
hogs, fowls, ete., without extra help, and the boys are all 
in school. This is an illustration of the drift of American 
society. This man is a great reader, and has a fine library, 
especially in the best departments of English literature. 
What are we to learn from the foregoing? Just this : 
that by the great improvement in traveling, through the 
invention of the railroad and the steamboat; by the con- 
stant changes now going on in the methods of doing busi- 
ness by means of labor-saving machines; and the great 
strides now making in scientific discoveries and inventions, 
business of all kinds is moving, developing, changing, 
progressing. He who has a good trade to-day may 
wake up to-morrow morning to find that some invention 
or improvement has left him without a business. Years 
ago a man who could turn a good horse-shoe by hand, do 
it deftly and do it well, had a good trade, could get em- 
ployment in any part of the country, and at large wages. 
Now the machine-made shoes are so much cheaper that 
but few men are needed, the country over, to make horse- 
shoes by hand. 

It easily follows, therefore, that a trade means to-day a 
very different thing from what it meant a century, or 
even a half-century ago. Then a carpenter could do any- 
thing needed in the building of a home. Now one set of 
men run the machine that makes the window-sashes ; an 
other set of men are adjuncts to the machine that turns out 
doors; another set shove the boards through a planing 
mill; while a few unskilled laborers, men and boys, build 
the house, 7. ¢., drive nails in the boards and shingles ; 
and but one or two skilled men are needed to put on the 
finishing touches. 

Educationally, therefore, we are to draw from this state 
of things which has come to stay, and which the future 
will show more and more, this lesson: That the man is 
before the artist or the artisan,—that the intellect is to be 
educated rather than that facts are to be taught and things 
done. A broad understanding is needed in order that 
one may grapple with new problems which are not laid 


down in the books. Many a man says, “I had but little 
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education, and my son knows more now than I did at his 
age. 1 have got on well in life, and T guess he can.” 
There, my good sir, you make a mistake. Your infer- 
ence is a wrong one, because the conditions of your son’s 
life differ so materially from the conditions of young life 
fifty years ago- Hence it is necessary that the boys and 
girls v to-day should acquire, in order to succeed, a wider 
education, both intellectual and manual, than has been 
needed in the past,—an education dealing more with broad 
and underlying principles, and less with facts and tech- 


nicalities. 


WHAT WILL YOU DO ABOUT IT? 


A story is told of the famous divine, President Kirk- 

land, of Harvard College, that, on one of his visits of pas- 
toral condolence, he came upon a bereaved woman parish- 
ioner who absolutely refused to be comforted for the loss of 
her husband. After laboring in vain, in the regular cleri- 
cal way, with his obstinate subject, the venerable doctor 
forgot his professional dignity, seized hat and cane and 
bolted, shouting as he went, “ Madam, send me word what 
you intend to do about it.” 
” ‘Tyadition is silent in regard to the special method of 
consolation discovered by the desperate widow in question. 
But the exclamation of the testy old president comes to 
the lips of many of us who are honored by the sorrowful 
confidences of the afflicted brotherhood and sisterhood 
who bend under the inevitable trials of the teachers’ lot in 
life. Weare fond of saying that when we reach the higher 
regions of human experience, no professional character 
has greater cause for congratulation than the competent 
and worthy instructor of childhood and youth. But great 
and peculiar as are these sources of satisfaction, the com- 
pensation is always at hand. The opportunity for suffer- 
ing, not only through the necessary incidents of school 
life, but, in our country, through the constant exposure to 
the indifference, injustice, and often cruel caprice of pop- 
ular favor, is too well known to need description. 

Indeed, the teacher in the public school, especially the 
average teacher, by her very position, is often exposed to 
the greatest trial of a sensitive woman in a certain isola- 
tion peculiar to her situation. Thousands of excellent, 
hard-working and devoted young women teachers in our 
cities are wearing out life in a sort of starvation of soul 
from lack of the appreciation and attention they so richly 
deserve. Their pupils are too young to appreciate, and 
the parents too busy or indifferent to notice them, except 
with occasional complaint. Society does not yet recognize 
them like other professional characters ; and the little fel- 
lows on high editorial stools who criticise public education, 
find the average “ school ma’am ” the most inviting mark 
for their sharpest sarcasms. In the upper realm where 
the “ great educator” presides, the most eminent man or 
woman lives in constant danger from a popular cyclone. 
There is no more pathetic chapter in human biography 
than the truthful record of the majority of the most illus- 
trious American teachers in their struggle with the diffi- 
culties of their uncertain position,—a conflict in which the 
Victory is so often won through the sacrifice of almost ev- 
erything dear to the ordinary man. Indeed, in the pres- 
ent transition state of educational affairs, when the 
teacher is always in a-frail boat riding the waves of a 
swollen sea, it is easy to believe any tale of trial, vexation. 
or sorrow even unto death, breathed into the ear of the 
compassionate friend. 

But, after all has been said, and the father or mother 
confessor has realized the full scope of the trouble even 
more thoroughly than the unhappy complainant, the re- 
ply must often be in the words of the old president. Not 
Mm testy, impatient, or indifferent humor, but, rather, out 
of the very depths of the most tender sympathy finally 
comes the test question, “What are you going to do about 
it?” For, after all, the teacher holds the only key 
which can unlock the dark portal that bars progress to 
the sunlight beyond. And the only key that fits the lock 
of that iron door bears the shape of the cross, and the 
only talisman before which the brazen wall dissolves is 
the consecration of sacrifice. 

All high professional life, like a golden gate, turns on 
the diamond hinge of love to God, man, truth, duty, and 
celestial beauty. In the last analysis, there are but two 
“orts of professional people,—the multitude, skilled or un- 
‘killed, whose motive, however disguised, is some form of 
Personal selfishness ; andthe few, more numerous than we 


think, who are working out of the higher determination to 
put forth the best that is in them, and leave the result to 
the awful and loving Omniscence that through the eternities 
keeps watch and ward over all good, and sends every 
true thought and faithful deed to its own place. It is 
only sober truth to say that no teacher, however faithful 
or competent, can work in peace until this trust is ob- 
tained and this consecration becomes the law and the joy 
of the daily life. Of course, if the worried and heart- 
stricken woman, the harassed and half-desperate man, 
could see the outcome of all this grievous trouble, it 
would be only a question of walking through purga- 
tory to paradise. But this is what is hidden from eyes 
blinded with tears, and the mind clouded and confused 
with labors almost beyond endurance. 

Still the test question comes back, What do you mean 
to do about it? The only thing you can do to escape de- 
feat, disgrace, perhaps destruction, is to put forth all 
powers, summon latent forces and push toward the upper 
region of consecration to the highest work in this world, 
the faithful instruction and discipline of childhood and 
youth. Even then you may not escape suffering, and you 
may die before the daybreak of eternal hope and peace 
in the soul. But your trust will not be in vain, and the 
“power that makes for righteousness ”’ will see to it that 
all good things in our earthly sphere will find their place, 
and your promotion will come in other spheres of service, 
always and everywhere as fast as you can face the new 
opportunities of the unending life. 


MYRTILLA MINER. 


Somebody has said that the best work in this world is 
done by invalids. Especially true was this saying of the 
subject of a bright little biography of 130 pages, prepared 
by Mrs. Allen O’Conner, entitled Myrtilla Miner: A 
Memoir. In this modest volume is told one of those 
strange and eventful stories with which the last generation 
of our American history has been crowded full,—facts of 
the present which will rise anew in the poetry, romance, 
and literature of our grandchildren. 

The subject of this biography, Myrtilla Miner, was born 
in 1815, in Brookfield, Madison County, New York, of 
Connecticut parentage. The record of her childhood is 
the old story so familiar to American boys and girls,—the 
story of an insatiable desire for study and activity, hedged 
in by the inevitable circumstances of the monotonous and 
restricted life of a new county in New York, seventy years 
ago. In the present case, this great desire for improve- 
ment was intensified by a singularly restless, aggressive, 
and untamable temperament, and rather stimulated than 
depressed by the ill-health that pursued Miss Miner during 
her whole life. Her schooling, meager at the best, closed 
at the age of sixteen by a year in Clinton, N. Y., her ree- 
itations often being conducted in a reclining posture, owing 
to physical feebleness. 

After two years of school teaching in Rochester, N. Y., 
and Providence, R. I., Myrtilla followed the track of so 
many bright and pushing young women of the day in a 
two years’ engagement on a plantation in Mississippi as a 
teacher in a family. She left the South, an uncomprom- 
ising opponent of its then peculiar and favorite institution, 
and the impression she received of slave life in those years 
of girlhood shaped her career during the remainder of her 
life. She conceived what was then a quixotic scheme of 
founding a normal school for colored girls in the city of 
Washington. At this time, outside the slave population, 
there were more than eight thousaud free colored people 
at the nation’s capital, with probably two thousand chil- 
dren of school age. A few faithful men and women had 
already commenced the work of the elementary education 
for such of these people as desired it, and the object pro- 
posed by Miss Miner was to found an institution where 
this schooling could be carried on in more thorough style, 
and teachers be trained for the instruction of the masses 
of colored children. So, without money, without health, 
thoroughly unknown and obscure, this courageous young 
woman, before the age of twenty, began this apparently 
hopeless work. The funds were all to be raised by per- 
sonal application, and the school and all things connected 
with it were to be under her own personal management. 

Space would fail us to tell the thrilling story of this 
enterprise to which this devoted young woman consecrated 
herself for twelve years. Enough to say that, through 


the opposition which such a scheme would inevitably en- 
counter in the Washington of a generation ago, confronted 
not only with profound indifference and distrust, but even 
with the displeasure and public censure of eminent people, 
her little school-house repeatedly assaulted, and her life 
on more than one occasion in danger, she still persisted in 
her almost hopeless work. Her spirit seems to have been 
good through it all, though she did practice with a revolver, 
and probably prevented the destruction of her work by 
rough and disorderly people through the wholesome fear 
this inspired. Not in the ordinary sense an agitator, she 
was quietly working out what she perceived at that early 
date to be the only final rescue of the negro from his old- 
time condition, laying the foundations of that education 
on which he must rely for making even his freedom and 
American citizenship a permanent blessing. She was 
always supported at the capital by a few influential people, 
and found good friends in the North, and even in some of 
the southern states. 

The outcome of it all was that in 1864, when she died, 
absolutely worn out by almost superhuman toils protracted 
through years of invalidism, she bequeathed a handsome 
lot of land to a board of trustees for the work which she 
had already placed on its feet. To-day the result of what 
she did appears in the handsome Miner school-honse in 
Washington, a valuable building, and a fund held by a 
permanent board of trustees. Out of these funds is sup- 
ported the training-school for colored teachers connected 
with the public school system of the city. This school has 
already been a marked success, having graduated nearly 
a hundred young women, the majority of whom have be- 
come teachers in the public schools of the city. Under 
the successful principalship of Miss Smith, Miss Briggs, 
and, at present, Miss Lucy E. Moten, this school has be- 
come a notable institution, perhaps in some respects the 
best of its kind for the colored people of the country, and 
challenges favorable comparison with other city training- 
schools north and south. Beside this, the fund is now 
supporting two kindergartens for colored poople and there 
is in contemplation the establishment of an institution 
for training young women in skilled housekeeping and 
other industrial pursuits. In short, out of the persistent 
will, broad intelligence, and intense sympathy with the 
the poor and lowly, so characteristic of this feeble and ob- 
scure country girl, has come one of the most interesting 
foundations in the new Washington of to-day, which we 
believe is only at the beginning of its usefulness ; for we 
are confident that the Miner fund can be easily made the 
corner-stone of a group of institutes of inestimable value 
to the colored people of the District of Columbia, and 
through them to the whole race in all parts of the country. 

The memoir is published by Houghton Mifflin & Co., 
in a handsome volume of 129 pages, with a good portrait 
of Miss Miner. It is one of the most valuable books for 
the teacher, and should be read by every educated young 
man and woman among the people for whomshe gave her 
life. 


DRIFT. 


— A circular letter has been sent to the Illinois ery or of 
schools by the executive committee of their State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation which has the right ring to it. But after preparing such an 
excellent program for their coming meeting the committee ought 
uot to be under the necessity of urging teachers to interest them- 
selves. Will the time ever come when teachers will regard 
it a privilege rather than a duty to attend these yearly gatherings ? 


— It is perhaps no wonder that ‘‘ the Devil” in our printing of- 
fice left out ‘‘ hell ’’ in our ‘‘ drift ’’ concerning Professor Sumner’s 
recent deliverance at Yale College. Our sentence was written,— 
‘* Just as Christian was about to enter the gates of heaven, he spied 
a little side door by which, at the last moment, he could enter hell.”’ 
So says John Bunyan in Pilgrim’s Progress. The point is good 
enough to restate, with the application thereof ;—- that a certain 
type of our new culture seems to find it so easy to topple over into 
barbarisms, even brutality, in its theories concerning the human 
side of common life. 


— Dropping in upon the white graded school of Charlotte, N. C., 
the day before Thanksgiving, we found Superintendent Mitchell 
oceupied in watching a preliminary Thanksgiving Service in the 
several rooms of his spacious school-house. The children had 
brought gifts of food, clothing, and other good things for a dona- 
tion to the charity organization of the town. In one room we found 
a bright young lady-teacher leading her scholars through a charming 
exercise of recitation and song, followed by a march, in which every 
youngster laid a gift upon the altar, in turn. One thoughtful little 
fellow contributed a package of knives and forks, that ‘‘the poor 
people might have something to eat their good things with.’”’ In the 
afternoon we met Mrs. Kellogg’s new training-school for teachers, 
which has done remarkable work in its first quarter and bids fair to 
become a model for similar schools through the state. Our south- 
ern superintendents, especially in the two Carolinas, cannot do bet- 
ter than look in upon this pleasant group of young women, who 
meet every afternoon for the study of the philosophy and methods of 
teaching, with forenoon practice in the rooms of the large graded 
school, 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Rosperts Brotuers, 3 Somerset street, Boston, have published 
for the holiday season a list of books of rare excellence in a literary 
point of view, and also in the elegant taste they display in the illus- 
trations and mechanical execution. Among the many on their 
Christmas List we notice : 

Paris, by Philip Gilbert Hamerton, a library edition, with 65 wood- 
cuts; small 4to,. cloth, 33.00. 

In this instructive and entertaining book, in eleven chapters, 
we have presented ‘ Paris, In Old and Present Times,’’ by one 
who made himself intelligently familiar with this most fascinating 
city of the world. After acomparative Introduction, the author de- 
scribes and illustrates, in chapters, Lutetia; A Voyage Round 
the Island; Notre Dame and the Saints Chappelle; The Tuil- 
leries and the Luxembourg; The Louvre; The Hotel De Ville; 
The Pantheon, the Invalides, and the Madeleine; St. Eustache, St. 
Etienne Du Mont, and St. Sulpice; Parks and Gardens; Modern 
Parisian Architecture, and The Streets. 

Nature’s Teachings. Human Invention anticipated by Nature. By 
Rev. J. G. Wood, the naturalist. 750 illustrations, Svo ;$3.00. 
This book shows most happily the close connection between nature 

and human invention. It is a curious fact, abundantly illustrated 
in this book by Mr. Wood, that there is hardly an invention of 
man that has not its prototype in nature. The great number of 
these parallels of nature and art will astonish the reader. Human 
inventions have been anticipated by nature thus far in the develop- 
ment of art, science, and mechanics, and yet in nature doubtless 
lie the prototypes of many inventions not yet revealed to man. 

The Sermon on the Mount. The fall Bible text engrossed and en- 
graved; each page with a border; 27 illustrations and historical 
and explanatory Introduction. By Edward E. Hale. A 4to 
volume, elegantly bound in cloth, $7.50; morocco or calf, $15. 

Favorite Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Containing ‘‘ The Songs of 
Seven,”’ *‘ The High Tide,’’ and many others. 100 engravings. 
Bound in cloth, with bas-relief of St. Botolph Church. $5.00. 
Both of these books are elegant for Christmas gifts. 

The Aleott Calendar for 1886. With a new likeness of Miss Aleott 
and a view of the home of the “ Little Women ”’ in Concord, 365 
wise and witty sayings by “‘ Aunt Jo,’’ which will keep you in 
good humor for a whole year. $1.00. 

The designs are in good taste, and will make the A/ecoft Calen- 
dar for 1886 a favorite for the many friends, young and old, of 
Miss Alcott, and will afford an opportunity to its possessor of see- 
ing a choice bit from this charming author's writings every day 
during the coming year. The card gives a portrait of the author- 
ess, with a view of her residence at Concord. 

Hidden Sweetness. ‘‘ Exquisite and reverential sacred verse.’’ By 
Mary Bradley. With floral designs by Dorothy Holroyd. Small 
4to, cloth or alligator ; $1.50. 

This is a choice book for a holiday gift, and contains about twenty 
good poems which appeal strongly to the best elements of our nat- 
ure. They sing sweetly of love divine, of blessings in heaven and on 
earth, and stimulates the yearnings of the soul to feel for the highest 
and bestin life. The floral designs are of flowers suited to har- 
monize with the spirit of the poems they illustrate. 

A Little Country Girl. By Susan Coolidge, author of ‘‘ The 
New Year's Bargain,’’ ‘* What Katy Did,”’ ete. With illustra- 
tions, price, $1.50. 

This is a juvenile story the scene of which is laid in Newport, 
R. L., a place fall of attractions. The author has blended historic 
references, local descriptions, and romance in a way to instruct and 
please. It is a safe and pleasant book for the young to read. 
Susan Coolidge knows how to cater to a class of readers, not easily 
reached by the ordinary story-teller, Her ‘* What Katy Did,” 
published also by Roberts Brothers, was a model of its class. 

A Century of Dishonor. A Sketch of the United States Govern- 
ment’s Dealings with some of the Indian Tribes. By Helen 
Jackson (H. H.), author of *‘ Ramona,’’ ‘* Verses,’’ ‘‘ Bits of 
Travel,’ ete. A new edition. 12mo, 514 pages, cloth, $1.50, 

It is a book the statesman and philanthropist should read and 
digest. This book deals with a grave and serious national prob- 
lem, and we cannot better emphasize its value than by reproducing 
the following letter from Mrs. Jackson to the President, which 
was written by her four days before her death, Aug. 12, 1885. 

To GROVER CLEVELAND, President of the United States: 

Dear Sir: —¥rom my death-bed I send you a message of heartfelt thanks 
for what you have already done for the Indians. [ask you to read my Cen- 
tery of Dishonor. Tam dying happier for the belief I have that it is your 
hand that is destined to strike .he first steady blow toward liftingthis burden 
of infamy from our country, and righting the wrongs of the Indian race. 

With respect and gratitude, HELEN JACKSON. 

For juvenile readers, Messrs. Roberts Brothers have a very ex- 
cellent list, among which we have only space in this issue of ‘Tur 
JOURNAL to mention: Lulu's Library, a collection of new stories 
by Louisa M. Alcott, author of ** Little Women,”’ ete. ; with illus- 
trations by Jessie McDermott; If mo, cloth, pricé $1.00. The 
Joyous Story of Toto; by Laura E. Richards; thirty illustrations ; 
$1.50. ‘* The Joyous Story of Toto”’ is one of those happy inspi- 
rations which, like ‘* Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” delight 
all readers, both old and young, and make their authors famous. 
Mrs. Richards is a daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Cat Sto- 
ries; by Helen Jackson (H. H.); her three Cat books bound in 
one volume, $2.1). Stories of Invention; by Edward E. Hale; 
completing the Series of Stories for Boys; $1.00; the five volumes 
in a box, 35.00. Sugar and Spice and All That’s Nice; a collec- 
tion of the very best nursery rhymes and jingles; by the editor of 
**Quiet Hours;’’ fully illustrated, $1.25. The What-to-do Club: 
a story for girls; by Helen Campbell; 16mo, cloth, price $1.50. 
Jackanapes, and Other Stories; by Juliana Horatia Ewing : com 

rising Jackanapes,”’ ‘‘ Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot,’ and ‘‘ The 

Story of a Short Life,’’ in one volume; 16mo, cloth; uniform with 

** Jan of the Windmill,”’ *‘ Six to Sixteen ;*’ price $1.00. 

The above publications, and many others too numerous for men- 
tion, can be examined at the elegant parlors of Roberts Bros., on 
the first floor of No. 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Estes & Latriat, Boston, Mass., have published some su- 
_ gift-books for the holidays, among which is the New Zigzaq, or 

igzag Journeys in the Levant; by H. Butterworth: an account of 
a tour of the Zigzag Club through Egypt and the Holy Land, in- 
eluding a trip up the Nile and visit to the ruins of Thebes, Mem- 
phis, ete.; with 200 new and appropriate illustrations; 1 vol., 
small quarto, illuminated covers and linings, $1.75; cloth, beveled 
and gilt, $2.25. Few American writers have attained greater pop- 
ularity among javenile readers than Mr. Butterworth. He has the 
happy fgeulty of blending historical, geographical, biographical, 
and much general and scientific instruction in his imaginative and 
romantic zigzags about the world. To those who have read his pre- 
vious books of journeys, it is only necessary for us to say that his 
trip through Egypt and the Holy Land is one of his best. 

Akin in interest to Zigzags is Lizzie W. Champney’s Three Vas- 
sar Girls in Italy. The Vassar girls in this volume spend the sum- 
mer in traveling through the vineyards of Italy, visiting all the 

cities, and passing some time in Rome, in the Vatican, the 


Catacombs, ete, Illustrated by Champ and others, 1 yol., small 


quarto, illuminated board covers and linings, $1.50; cloth, beveled 
and gilt, $2.00, 

Still another book of intense interest and sterling worth, for 
young readers, is Our New Way ’Round the World; by Charles 
Carleton Coffin, author of “* The Story of Liberty,” ‘* The Boys of 
61,” * Following the Flag,”’ The Boys cf °76,”’ ‘‘ Winning His 
Way,” ‘‘ My Days and Nights on the Battlefield,” ete. A new re- 
vised edition of this standard book of travel, which is interesting 
and useful to young and old, with a large number of additional 
illustrations; 1 vol., 8vo, chromo-lithograph board covers; $1.75. 

For still younger children, Estes & Lauriat have provided for 
the delight of all childhood, Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for 
1885; edited by William T. Adams (Oliver Optic). This beauti- 
ful volume consists of original stories and poems by the very best 
writers of juvenile literature, carefully selected and edited, embel- 
lished with 370 entirely original illustrations; 1 vol., quarto; illu- 
minated board covers and linings, $1.75; cloth and gilt, $2.25. 

Chatterbox for 1885. The genuine Chatterbox contains a great 
variety of original stories, sketches, and poems for the young, and 
every illustration which appears in it is expressly designed for this 
work by the most eminent English artists. Over 200 full-page 
original illustrations; 1 vol., illuminated board covers, $1.25 ; 
cloth, black and gold stamps, $1.75; cloth, extra, chromo, gilt 
side and edges, $2.25. 

Four Feet, Two Feet, and No Feet ; edited by Laura E. Rich- 
ards. Animated nature for the youngest readers, including stories 
of domestic pets, descriptions of strange and curious animals, their 
dwellings and habits. 250 illustrations; 1 vol., quarto, illuminated 
board covers and linings, $1.75; cloth, bevel and gilt, $2.50. 

For adults the same enterprising house have published for the 
holidays, Eve of St. Agnes; by John Keats. With 24 new and 
original illustrations, by Edmund H. Garrett; engraved by George 
T. Andrew. One of the most artistic of holiday books. 1 vol., 
small quarto, cloth, full gilt, $1.50; alligator, assorted colors and 
styles, $1.50; full American seal, gilt edges, $2.50; full Spanish 
ealf, gilt edges, $5.00. 

Lenore; by Edgar Allan Poe. This charming poem is embel- 
lished with 14 beautiful and original illustrations, by Henry Sand- 
ham; engraved in the best possible style. 1 vol., small quarto, 
full gilt, $1.50; alligator, assorted colors and styles, $1.50; full 
American seal, gilt edges, $2.50; full Spanish calf, gilt edges, $5.00. 


Hoventron & Mirriin’s New Books, Bostorx.— 


Italian Popular Tales. With introduction and biography. Trans- 
lated from the Italian by T. F.Crane, professor of the Romance 
Languages and Literatures in Cornell Univers'ty. Price, $2.50. 
This volume contains stories presented, for the most part, for the 
first time to English readers, translated from recent Italian collec- 
tions, with copious notes, including one hundred and nine ‘‘ Fairy 
Tales’? of the most entertaining character to the general reader 
and very valuable tothe student of comparative folk-lore. Popular 
tales are properly classified as ‘* Nursery Tales,”’ ‘‘ Fairy Stories,’’ 
** Jests.” The present collection of fairy tales of Italy are care- 
fully selected from all parts of the country, and the reader can 
readily compare them with the famous tales of Iceland, Greenland, 
Norway, Sweden, Russia, Germany, England, Scotland, France, 
India, China, Japan, and other lands, in their general features. 
They are interesting variations of familiar themes and show how 
the Italian children are amused with similar tales to our own. 


The First Napoleon. A sketch, political and military. By John 
Codman Ropes, member of the Massachusetts Historical Society. 
With maps. 1 vol., crown Svo. $2. 

Mr. Ropes is widely known as one of the most competent and 
lucid writers on military topics. The book describes the condition 
of the great European powers in Napoleon’s time, the conditions in 
France which enabled him to vault so suddenly to the supremacy 
and to hold it, and depicts with wonderful vigor and clearness 
those audacious campaigns and tremendous battles which shook the 
thrones and changed the map of Europe, and which have an irre- 
sistible fascination for readers of history. Much as has been writ- 
ten and read of Napoleon I., we can assure our readers that they 
- enjoy this book of Mr. Ropes’. It is manly and impartial in 
character. 


Tue J. B. Lipprxcorr Co., Philadelphia, announce a list of 
illustrated gift-books and new publications of the most attractive 
character. Among the many we call attention to the following, 
and advise our readers to send for the company’s bulletin for a full 
descriptive list. 

Ouw Young Folks’ Roman Empire; by Wm. Shepard; uniform 
with Young Folks’ Plutarch’’ and ‘* Josephus ;’’ 8vo., with il- 
lustrations ; extra cloth, gilt; $2.50. 

Aurora ; a novel; by Mary Agnes Tincker, author of “‘ the 
jewel in the Lotus,” ete. ; illustrated ; 12mo.; extra cloth; $1.25. 
Young Folks’ Queries ; a story ; by Uncle Lawrence ; cabinet 4to ; 
fully illustrated; uniform with ‘‘ Young Folks’ Ideas ”’ and 
Young Folks’ Whys and Wherefores;’’ extra cloth, gilt; $2.00. 
This work contains a vast amount of information upon practical 
subjects, conveyed, as in the previous volumes of the series, in the 
form of a very interesting story. 

Here and There in our Own Country; elegantly illustrated with 
127 engravings; extra cloth, gilt; $2.50; full morocco, new style, 
gilt edges; $4.50. 

Othmar ; a new novel by ‘‘Ouida;”’ an entirely new story ; 
12mo; extra cloth; $1.00; paper, 40 cents. 

The Golden Treasury Calendar. An elegant design; by Will H. 
Low. Chromo-Lithographed in 22 printings on card-board 10 x 14 
inches; with a tablet containing appropriate selections from Pal- 
grave’s ‘* Golden Treasury ’’ for each day of the year; $1.00. 

Anecdotes of General Ulysses S. Grant ; illustrating his military 
career and personal traits; by J. L. Ringwalt; 12mo; 25 cents. 

Through Spain; a narrative of travel and adventure in the penin- 
sula; byS. P. Scott; profusely illustrated ; small 4to; handsomely 
bound in cloth, gilt top, and rough edges; $5.00. Mr. Scott's 
familiarity with Spanish history, his appreciation of the beautiful 
scenery of this fascinating land, and close observation of the present 
manners and customs of the people, together with his unusual 
powers of description, assisted by the many elegant engravings, 
combine to make this one of the most delightful books of travel re- 
cently published. 


JANSEN, McCLuRG & Co., 117 and 119 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago, have published several attractive new books for the season 
among which are : 

We Two Alone in Europe ; by Mary L. Ninde; illustrated from 
original designs; price, $1.50. The foreign travels which gave 
rise to this volume were of a novel and perhaps unprecedented kind. 
Two young American girls,—one the daughter of Bishop Ninde of 
the Methodist Episeopal Church, — went abroad with him, and, he 
being compelled to return home, they were courageous enough to 
continue their journeyings alone. They spent two years in travel 
—going as far north as the North Cape and south to the Nile, and 
including in their itinerary St. Petersburg and Moscow. Miss 
Ninde’s narrative is written in a fresh and sprightly but unsensa- 


tional style, which, with the unusual experiences portrayed, ren- 
ders the work quite unlike the ordinary books of travel. The illus- 
trations, made } seed original designs, add greatly to the attractive- 
ness of the volume. 

The Standard Operas ; their plots, their music, and their com- 
posers; by Geo P. Upham; Price, $1.50. A handbook for 
opera-lovers. This little volume contains a sketch of each of the 
operas in the modern repertory, a clear and intelligible story of the 
plot, a musical analysis indicating and commenting upon the prin- 
cipal numbers and themes, the date when written, an account of its 
first performance, the original cast, a sketch of the composer, and 
other historical matter connected with its origin, its composition, 
and its career upon the lyric stage. Mr. Upton’s peculiar fitness 
for his task is widely known, and has enabled him to produce a 
work well adapted to aid opera-lovers and those who would become 
such, in the intelligent enjoyment and understanding of the master- 


pieces of the great composers. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27 and 290 West 23d street, New York 
City, have this season published an unusually large number of ster!- 
ing books for young people, many of which are of a decidedly high 
character and a permanent acquisition to the literature for young 
readers. Prominent among these is 

The Story of the Nations Series. Greece, Rome, Jews, and Chal- 
dea, ready. Others in preparation. Each octavo, illustrated ; $1 50. 

The Natural History of Pliny, The Histories of Herodotus, The 
Lives of Plutarch. Edited by J. S. White. Each quarto, illus- 
trated; $3. ‘‘ There is nothing better in all secular literature for 
young readers.”’ 

The Travels of Marco Polo; by Thomas W. Knox; Quarto; 
illustrated ; $3.00. 

Historie Boys; by E. 8. Brooks: Octavo, illustrated; $2.25. 
** Stories of real boys.’’ 

The American Girl's Home Book of Work and Play. Octavo, 
illustrated; $2. ‘* One of the most amusing and useful books ever 
written.”’ 


Foros, Howarp & HULBERT, 27 Park Place have ready very 
choice books suited to the season, among which are : 

Bryant and His Friends; Reminiscences of the Knickerbocker 
literature. By Gen. James Grant Wilson. Biographical and an- 
ecdotal sketches of Bryant, Paulding, Irving, Cooper, Dana, Hal- 
leck, Drake, Willis, Poe, and Bayard Taylor, and shorter notices of 
a number of other pioneers of American literature. This book gives 
hitherto unpublished matter of intere3t,—personal recollections, let- 
ters, poems, etc. Illustrated with portraits and manuscript fac- 
similes. Cloth, beveled, gilt top; 32. This book every American 
reader of biographical and anecdotal literature will find full of de- 
lightful reminiscences of famous men in the world of letters. 

Hyperesthesia. A novel; by Mary Cruger. A love story, va- 
ried with an ingenious tangle of supersensitive nerves and spirits and 
some new and peculiar characters. Cloth; price, $1.00, 

Evolution and Religion; by Henry Ward Beecher. The bear- 
ings of the Evolutionary Philosophy on the fundamental doctrines 
of Evangelical Christianity. Paper; price, 50 cents. 


A NEw EpvuCATIONAL MAP OF THE NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
Size, 61x49. Providence: J. E. Goldsworthy. Price, $5.00; 
Introduction Price to Schools, $4.00. 

This admirable map presents the New England states on a much 
larger scale than any other we have ever seen. It includes 
the adjacent territory on the north, to the St. Lawrence river on 
the west, to the Hudson river, and on the south includes Long 
Island. The compiler, Mr. J. C. Thompson, in the preparation 
has faithfully drawn from the latest government and other author- 
ities, and produced a map at once authentic and beautifully bold in 
outline. he map is artistically colored by counties. The‘location 
of cities and large towns is indicated by a black dot, and the name 
in a heavy letter. The mechanical execution,—engraving, print- 
ing, coloring, and mounting,—is in the very best style of map work. 
It is mounted on heavy cloth, with rollers, and varnished. For 
teachers and students of the geography of New England such a 
map is of — value. It covers all the essential features of phys- 
ical and political importance. 


— A. L. Cassino, Boston, has prepared a very beautiful Perpet- 
ual Calendar, called Ruling Lights ; price, $1.50, It consists of a 
nickle-plated metal stand, with an arm gracefully curved upon the 
top, to which are suspended, artistically illustrated, round cards; 
on one end are the days of the week, on the other the months of 
the year, so adjusted on a curved wire that they can be thrown back, 
showing the days of the week and month as they pass. Suspended 
upon the center of the pedestal are large cards six inches square, 
most appropriately decorated, showing the calendar months. “"Bipon 
each of these central cards are printed admirable maxims, proverbs, 
ete. The designs are unique, and show the seasons in most invit- 
ing forms, phases of the moon, and other ornamental illustrations 
in gold and colors. It is original in its operations, and will please 
the most fastidious. It has the great merit of perpetuity, and can 
be placed on any mantel, table, or stand. 


—S. R. Winchell & Co., 85 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, has 
ready Quer Christmas Gifts, a laughable and instructive game for 
home amusement, children’s parties, etc; by Jeanie Morrison; 
price, 25 cents. It is a really good game, suited to use by from 
ten to a dozen children. It teaches useful lessons in the correct use 
of adjectives and nouns. It has full directions, and the cards, in 
two eolers, are placed in a neat box. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Sermons on the International S. 8. Lessons for 1886; by the Monday Club. 
...- The Pilgrim Hand-book on the International Lessons for 1886, No. 1; 4 
M. C. Hazard; No. 2, by Mrs. Wm. Barrows. Boston: Congregational S. S. 
and Pub. Soc. 

Physical Expression: its Modes and Principles; by Francis Warner, M.D. 
...»The History of simetalism in the United States; by J. Lawrence 
Laughlin New York: D. Sages & Co. 

Lulu’s L'brary; by Louisa M. Alcott; price $1.00....Jackanapes; by Juli- 
ana Horatia Ewing; price $1.00..... Outline of Christian History; by Joseph 
Henry Allen; price 75 cents. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

Worthington’s Annual for 1886; price $1.50. New York: R. Worthington. 

an and bis ations; Alfred H. : 2 i: 
Potts Leech Pub. H. Welsh. Columbus and Cincinnat 

rst Lessons in osopby; by M. S. Handley: Chemical Analysis for 
Schools and 8zience Classes. New York: Scribner & Welford. 2 
_Wishm+kers’ Town; by William Young; price $1.25... Roumanian Fairy 
Tales; collected by M. Kremnitz; adapted and arranged by J. M. Percival; 
price #1.50. New York: Holt & Co. 

The Pettibone Name; by Margaret Siduey; price 50 cents. Boston: D. 


lo & Co. 
rakespeare’s edy of Hamlet; 
cents. Chicago: Winchell & Co 


Five-Minute Recitations; by Walter K. Forbes; price 50 cts. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. 

Anecdotes of General Ulysses 8. Grant; by J. L. Ringwalt; price 25 cents. 
.-..Here and There in Our Own Country; by popular writers; illustrated; 

rice $2.50....Young Folks’ Queries; a story; by Uncle Lawrence; price 

1¢ Travels of Marco Polo; by Thomas W. ; ; 3.00. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sone. 

W akulla: a peer of Adventure in Florida; by Kirk Munroe; illustrated; 
.... The Great Poets as melighons Teachers; by John H. Morison....A Barren 


Title; a novel; by T. W. Speight; price 25 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 


The Lord’s Day; a premium essay; . Phila- 
nion, 


delphia: The American 8. 8. U by A. E. Waffle; price #1. 
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BY WATER AND LAND. 


‘BY MARGARET K. SMITH. 


Vil. — BRUSSELS, 


Going from Cologne to Brussels is going from darkness to light. 
In the one city we left the heavy, harsh language of the Teuton ; 
in the other we found the musical, easy, flowing French. In Co- 
Jogne we were oppressed with the friction of life; in Brussels we 
found the machinery of existence all newly oiled and moving with- 
out creak or strain. The former city is old and grim and severely 
esthetic ; the latter is youthful and joyous, and a worshiper, not of 
ancient, but of modern art. The harsh lines and rugged features 
of old age are kept out of sight, or, if they become conspicuous, are 
summarily destroyed. We found the work of renewal going on 
everywhere ;, whole blocks of unsightly buildings were being torn 
dove, to be replaced by broad streets and handsome structures. 
Brussels has a history dating as far back, perhaps, as that of Co- 
logne, but, read in the light of modern improvement, even the most 

inful facts are forgotten as soon as heard. Handsome monuments 
mark different epochs in the history of the country; but, although 
her progress has not by any means been continuously triumphant, 
these memorials are not suggestive of sadness. The memory of 
subjection to Holland, France, ete., is at present drowned in re- 
‘oicings over independence. The bitterness of defeat is modified 
n the sight of an exquisite statue, or group, which is calculated to 
pet to one’s love for the beautiful rat er than to a desire for 
revenge. The loss of brave soldiers is forgotten in pride in the 
beautiful homes provided for their widows. R Everything appeals to 
the senses, and, if a human being could achieve happiness pre r 
the gratification of the eye or ear, then the people of Brussels ought 
to be what they appear to a stranger,—the gayest, brightest, most 
light-hearted people under the sun. Yet, under all this fair ap- 
pearing, one suspects something wrong, and can imagine that a 
wave of unrest may occasionally make sad havoc with the polished 
surface. No matter; eracks and flaws can, upon occasion, be 
mended with such skill as to furnish additional beauty to the exte- 
rior, and life may go on as thoughtlessly and aimlessly as if there 
were no past and no future. A lack of even-handed justice may, 
for a long time, be concealed under cover of a magnificent building 
and all the trappings of office. Murmurs against ecclesiastical pol- 
ity and arbitrary rule may be drowned in the tumult of rejoicings 
that may at almost any time be heard in the streets. , 

What an afternoon we spent in this gay Belgian capital! The 
direction of eyes and ears was in the keeping of a guide whose like 
we shall probably never og look upon: Mr Alexander Vander- 
hoven, 8 Rue Royale. e give his name for the benefit of all 
whom it may concern, He was asthmatic and rheumatic, yet withal 
a hale old man of sixty, possessing much quaint originality, with 
which he flavored every story and embellis ed every object. : He 
was a Belgian through and through, yet sixteen years’ experience 
in America had given him a breadth and freshness that the whole 
of Europe could not furnish. He could not have been prouder of 
Brussels if he had been her patron saint, yet he made no attempt 
to conceal the weaknesses of the City Fathers,—perhaps took a little 
malicious pleasure in exposing them. How pleased he was with 
our admiration for the handsome boulevards and beautiful streets 
and gardens! He took us from one place to another,—now to a 
building whose exterior was a marvel of agricultural skill, now to 
another where fine painting or other interior decoration was to be 
seen; and, when we looked carelessly and turned away, he bade us 
look again and get the *‘ meaning out of things.’’ Hitherto we 
had looked upon guides as unnecessary and unmitigated evils; this 
man was evidently born to this position in life, and so glorified his 
office. 

We drove through streets lined with shops brilliant with jewelry 
and other glittering wares. The palace of the king, the Town 
Hall, the Bourse, the handsome school buildings, and the Palais de 
Justice were all duly exhibited. The king’s palace is the only plain 
public building we saw, and looks something like an immense old- 
fashioned inn. ‘The guide explained this by saying that the other 
residence had been some years ago destroyed by fire, and since then 
all the money that could be spared had been spent upon the Palais 
de Justice, which is the central point round which all Brussels clus- 
ters. It is a magnificent building, both in design and execution ; 
but, considering the size and resources of the country and vig Ter 
is, perhaps, the most reckless piece of modern extravagance that 
has ever been perpetrated outside of Paris. 

From public buildings we went to churches, but can remember 
only one, the Chalozar, which commends itself to our memory on 
account of its story. It seems that about the year 1300 this edifice 
fell into the possession of the Jews, and, when these unbelievers 
were about to destroy the sacred articles used in the mass, they 
were arrested in their work of destruction by blood flowing from 
the consecrated wafers on the altar. This event is finely illustrated 
in a large painting which oceupies a conspicuous position in the 
church. The guide told the story very decorously, and, as if to 
settle any doubts, pointed out in the picture the Jews and the 
wafers and the blood, ete. ; but it was evident that life in the mines 
- ame had in some way shaken his faith in miracles of this 

ind. 

From buildings we turned our attention to people, and soon came 
to the conclusion that a majority of the population belongs to that 
class that neither toil nor spin. In the market-place a game of 
base-ball was going forward, to the issue of which thousands of 
people were giving their undivided attention. Every window and 
baleony in the neighborhood was packed, and it was somewhat diffi- 
eult Ww get a aa through the crowd in ig streets. 

as it a special occasion ?’’ we queried. 

“Oh, no; it was Monday, and Nig sccm men from the country 
“a came into town on that day.”’ 

ry how could they lose so much time ?”’ 

anes was nearly as much of a holiday through 

Sunday. 
ke went on and soon came to a street decorated with bright flags 
ce strips of bunting, and here all the people of the city who 
sre not assisting at the market-place seemed to be making merry. 

‘ere was a tumult of shouting, music, and laughter. 

's, also, was an ordinary occasion. The lower classes of 
People were in the habit of enjoying themselves in this way.’” 

; “y surely the lower class of people must work ?”” 

“Ther. yes; " and the guide’s shoulders went up to his ears. 
ed when they were hungry.’’ But,’ seeing our puz- 
dlothir. » it took but very little work to keep a man in food and 
ony ~ Z he cared only for that; and, after all, what more could 
led an Joyous life, and in the 
, “8 well off as their more anxious brethren.’ 

a ad weve silenced, but convinced of one thing,—the atmosphere 
philosoph ne is favorable to the development of the laughing 
Ing pte “¢ We had no desire to belong to that thoughtless, dane- 
wd, but, at the same time, their freedom from care was very 


attractive, VERY, 


LAST YEAR’S GEOGRAPHY LESSON 
REVIEWED. 


BY EMMA SHAW. 


ST. PAUL TO MANDAN. 


During the spring and early summer of 1884 THE JOURNAL 
showed itself an able and energetic pioneer in the practical study of 
United States geography, by giving sketches of the picturesque 
scenery in our own Northwest. It labored to convince American 
teachers that along the wild Wisconsin, the castellated rocks of the 
upper Mississippi, the dashing cascades and rocky “‘ dalles’’ of the 
majestic Columbia, lay scenic pictures rivaling those of castled 
Rhine or storied Danube,—nay, more,—it dared assert that the glo- 
ries of far-famed Switzerland would pale before the glaciers and 
Alpine summits of Alaska. 

Not only did Tuk JouRNAL thus cheerily sound the toesin for 
the grand gathering of the educational clans at Madison, but, by 
€Xample as well as precept, its editors uttered a sonorous ‘‘ Go 
West!” 

Fortunate were those who availed themselves of the opportunity 
offered, not only to visit that beautiful city and to witness the grand- 
est educational gathering our continent has ever seen, but also, —in 
the series of excursions inaugurated there,—to study a still wider 
education from nature’s own page. 

The party to which I belonged, after leaving lake-girdled Madi- 
son, gazing upon the rocky wonders of the Wisconsin Dalles, and 
feasting their eyes upon the placid beauty of Lake Pepin, and the 
bluff scenery along the ‘‘ Father of Rivers,’’ found themselves at 
St. Paul, ready to really begin the westward journey via the much- 
talked-of Northern Pacific railroad. That trip, so graphically 
described in THE JOURNAL, needs no additional word from me 
(besides, I bethink myself of the two editorial critics, and stay my 
hand) ; but that trip was supplemented by a voyage to Alaska. 

When, last April, I was agitating the spring-time qnery, 
**Where shall I go this summer?’’ the memories of the combined 
wonders of the two would not be stilled, but clamored so loudly for 
**more,’’ that with summer holidays again | turned my face toward 
the setting sun. 

The hope that to some of my fellow-tourists of 1884 a few words 
may not be unwelcome, gives me courage to attempt a sort of pen- 
picture reunion, although none can know, save those who have at- 
tempted it, how futile a task it is to try even to approximate the 
grandeur of the journey. 

An American nowhere gets a more comprehensive idea of the 
greatness of his own country, and the extent of its resourses, than 
in traversing, day after day, one of our trans-continental routes. 
Of these the Northern Pacific is justly called the ‘‘ Wonderland 
route.’? The ‘‘ Twin Cities,’ which form its eastern terminus, 
although fierce rivals now, are bound ultimately to become one. 
So rapidly have they advanced in the last decade, as to make one 
wonder if the days of genii are really past. Minneapolis, with its 
flour and lumber mills, can a/most feed the inhabitants of the globe, 
and put a roof over them; and St. Paul reaches iron arms the 
length and breadth of our land. 

Leaving St. Paul at 4 p. m., the traveler is whirled through Min- 
neapolis, given time to get a hasty glance at the Falls of St. An- 
thony, —which have been so perseveringly utilized as to leave little of 
their original beauty; then on through the lake-gemmed ‘‘ Park 
Region ’”’ of Minnesota. Ere ‘‘ Day’s lustrous eyes grow heavy in 
sweet death,’’ he is almost bewildered with the varied beauties of 
the country, as on 


** Through the kingdom of corn, 

Through the empire of grain, 

Through dominion of forest 
Drives the thundering train ; 

Through fields where God’s cattle 
Are turned out to grass, 

And his poultry whirl up 
From the wheels as we pass.” 


In the early morning the Red River is crossed, and those who are 
sufficiently wide awake have an opportunity to look at Fargo and 
Moorhead, rival cities, which glare at each other from opposite 
river banks. Fargo at present is ahead in the race, but Moorhead 
is trying, with the aid of $100,000 hotels and other trifles, to catch 
up. estward from Fargo lie the bonanza wheat-farms, the pride 
of all loyal citizens of Dakota. The farmer, used only to the lim- 
ited areas of the eastern states, stares in wonderment as he looks 
out upon farms containing from 15,000 to 28,000 acres. He rubs 
his eyes and tries to recall the geography of his youth, realizing in 
a vague, mystified way that the ‘‘ Great American Desert of those 
days has contracted, retreated, and changed its aspect until, to-day, 
a part of it stands as ‘‘ the imperial wheat-belt of the globe.’ 

As we advance, the number of ‘cities’? which have sprung up 
along the route is a continual surprise, when we remember how re- 
cently the whole territory was trackless prairie. One brisk little 
hamlet stands to-day where, last summer, a lone sign-post upheld 
the name of the town to be, and thus mutely appealed to the passer- 
by to send settlers, while not a building, or even the apology for 
one, was in sight. I remember how queerly it struck me, but, 
during a few days’ stop in Minneapolis on my return, I was told of 
a circumstance which was fully equal tothat. Anticipating the con- 
struction of the Hastings & Dakota railroad, a town was located, and 
had gotten quite a start, but, to the surprise of all, when the road was 
built, some sudden freak sent it veering off in a new direction, and 
the young town was left out in thecold. In a little time the daunt- 
less pioneer had solved the problem. It was another case of Ma- 
homet and the mountain, and, if the railroad had failed to come to 
the town, the town must go to the railroad. In accordance with 
this, barns, store-houses, and dwellings were set on rollers and 
trundled over the fourteen miles to the railroad. While, like the 
railroad, I have left the main track and veered off one side with 
my story-telling, the train has kept straight on, for the 197 miles 
between F’ and Bismarck is said to be ‘‘ as straight as the crow 
flies.”’ We have left the flat lands, and all about us are the cou- 
teaus, or wave-like ridges, which skirt the Big Muddy. A stop at 
Bismarck, where we gladly note the elegant new hotel completed 
isnce our visit a year ago, and then we near the $1,000,000 bridge 
which spans the Missouri at this point. What B. F. Taylor wrote 
of the one at Omaha is equally applicable here: ‘‘ It has triumphed 
over the uneasiest sands that ever slipped out from under a founda- 
tion, and the worst river to drown geographies that ever went any- 
where, for it gets up and lies down in a new place oftener than any 
other running water in America. It changes beds like a fidgety 
man in a sultry night, and is as worthless for a boundary line as a 
clothes-line.”’ Across the river is Mandan, which we will take as | 
the starting-point next week, leaving our readers to turn back their 
watches and grow an hour younger in the meantime. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these columns 
are invited to send all itemsof news that will be of local or general interest. 
School catalogues, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper articles, 
ete., are valued as sources of information and opinion. Keep THE JOURNAL 
posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to your knowledge. 


_ GEorGiA.— The State School Comr., Hon. G. J. Orr, has 
issued his report for 1884-85. The school attendance in 1884 
was 287,421, an increase of nearly 31,000 over the previous year. 
The entire amount expended on a school population of 507,861 was, 
for 1884, $608,172. The school enrollment is little more than one- 
half, and the school attendance is scarcely more than one-third, 
the school population. The schools are kept, on an average, about 
three months a year. There are in the state 391,482 colored per- 
sons who cannot write, and 128,984 whites of the same class. 


LovIsIANA.—It is a good word for local education that comes 
from New Orlears. ‘The attendance at the schools and colleges 
was never better; the people are giving the public-school system 
all the support they can, and the interest of the people in the sub- 
ject of education is growing deeper or more general. An increase 
of 1.009 pupils in the public schools is reported for October, but 
the greatest advance is in the highest grades of study. The colored 
schools are also in an excellent condition. The only difficulty met 
with in that city is the universal complaint that the teachers are 
inadequately paid for their services. 


NEW JERSEY.—Something of a radical change in the grading 
of salaries has been made by the Jersey City Board of Edueation. 
Hitherto the salaries have (nominally) been arranged according to 
grade of work, but so many exceptions and changes have been made 
that over thirty grades of salaries were being paid the teachers. 
The t objection, however, was that the inexperienced teachers 
had charge of the younger pupils, and that teachers were always 
working for the grade next above in order to get the increase in 
salary. With the present arrangement, teachers of less than two 
years’ experience will receive the minimum salary ; over two years’ 
experience, and less than five, an increase of $108; over five years’ 
experience, an increase of $144 above the medium, which will be 
the maximum except in the case of head assistants and principals. 
Teachers in the primary schools will receive the same salary as 
teachers in the grammar schools. All this will allow the retention 
of teachers where they can do the best work. 

en to the crowded condition of the lower primary schools in 
Jersey City, there will be half-day sessions after Dec. 1. 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 


New YorK.—The Legislature that convenes in January next 
will be called upon to elect a state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in place of the present incumbent, the Hon. Wm. B. Ruggles. 
The place will not begging, as the following candidates are 
already in the field; Ex-Supt. benias of Saratoga, ex-Assembly- 
man Cookingham and 8, N. D. North of Utica, ex-Congressman 
Skinner of Jefferson, Ruggles E. Post of Ithaca, Dr. Milne of the 
Normal School at Geneseo; Addison A. Keyes, Haines D. Cun- 
ar and Judge Andrew Draper of Albany; Prof. Sanford of 
Middletown, Charles R. Skinner of Watertown, and Prof. C. E. 
Hawkins, superintendent of normal classes under the Board of 


ents. 

the recent convention of school superintendents, held at Au- 
burn, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Pres, 
—L. C. Foster, of Ithaca; Vice-Pres.—W. W. Scott, of Bing- 
hampton; Sec. and Treas.—H. R. Sanford, of Middletown. Bing- 
hampton was chosen as the next place of meeting. ‘The convention 
resolved, almost unanimously, that examples of false syntax should 
never be exhibited to a grammar class. The principal topics of 
discussion were: ‘‘ Compulsory Educational Law: What Measures 
shall We Take to Enforce It?”’’ ‘‘ Mental Arithmetic—Its Value 
in a Course of Study—The Extent to which it should be Taught, 
and How;” ‘‘Superintendents—To what Extent are they Re- 
sponsible for the Schools under their Ch ?”? ** Kindergarten— 

ure, and Methods Applied to Primary Work ;” ** Langu 
What Should be the Aim in Teaching It ?— What are the Best 
Means for doing this ? ”’ 

The Society of Public School Teachers of the city of New York 
has recently been organized, with Miss Mary R. Davis as president. 

One of the nine scholarships, worth $200 a year, and good for 
four years, awarded by Cornell University for the best entrance 
examination in mathematics, was recently captured by Miss Lizzie 
H. Boynton, of the academie department of the Lockport Union 
School; whereat Principal Evans waxes proud, points his finger in 
the direction of the Buffalo High School and shouts ‘‘ Aha!’ 
At the recent Chenango Co. Institute, 372 teachers were en- 
rolled. “Reports from all parts of the state indicate that the insti- 
tute business is ‘‘ booming.’’ At no other time in the history of 
our county institutes has there been such a full attendance, such 
lively interest, and, it may justly be added, at no previous period 
have they been so ably conducted.———Broome and Chenango have 
the honor of keeping a larger proportion of the population between 
the ages of five and twenty-one in the schools than any other coun- 
ties in the state. 
PENNSYLVANIA.—The study of physiology and hygiene, re- 
cently added to the common school studies of the state by the last _ 
legislature, is meeting with general favor. The study is compulsory. 
In the institute recently held in Reading, the teachers were di- 
vided into classes according to the grade in which they are teach- 
ing. Each class thus formed was under an instructor whose instruc- 
tion was especially intended and adapted to their grades and classes. 
This feature was new, but a decided success. The West Ches- 
ter State Normal School is attended by more students this term 
than any other winter term in the history of the school. The 
board of trustees are constantly increasing the facilities for study 
and the accommodations for students. Large additions to the build$ 
ings have recently been made. The Reading Board of Contro 
advertises for competitive plans for a twelve-room school building. 
A good idea. he Lititz (Lancaster Co.) schools are now pur- 
suing a Pent course of study, upon the completion of which pu- 
pils will be graduated and given a diploma.—— Clarion, Clar 
ion Co., is about a ey a fine school-building, ry to be 
oceupied by Jan. 1, 1886. J. K. A. 

Dr. E. E. White is now engaged in the conducting of, ‘Teachers’ 
Institutes in Pennsylvania. “His work is everywhere highly appre - 
ciated and commended. President Cleveland would gratify a great 
body of educators should he appoint Dr. White to the vacant com- 
missionership at Washington. 


State Editor, ViRGIL C. DIBBLE, Charleston. 

SoutTH CAROLINA.—The public schools in the central portion of 
the state opened on the 23d inst. Each school averaging 30 pupils 
receives $45 per month, for three months, from the state funds. 
This is generally supplemented by private subscription, so that 
many of the schools, even in rural districts, are open ten months of 
the year. Many new school-houses have been built during the 
past summer, and altogether the signs of the times are encouraging 
to the friends of edugation. : 
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TENNESSEE.—The Clara Conway Institute, at Memphis, opened 
with an enrollment of 202 pupils.——Reports of the schools from 
all parts of the state are encouraging. Hon. Howell E. Jack- 
son, M.C., delivered an eloquent address on * National Aid,” be 
fore a late assembly of teachers at Columbia. The press reprinted 
it in fall with strong and warm commendation, and it is} thought 
that this masterly argument will help to secure the of the 
Blair Bill, or some other, making provision for the ne of the 
illiterate. The recent appointment of Hon. J. L. M. Curry toa 
position of trust and honor is the cause of genuine and wide-spread 
regret, that we are (o lose his valuable service in the interests of 
education. He will take with him the love and gratitude of hun- 
dreds who delight to do him honor. 


TEXAS.—The following from the editorial columns of the Texas 
School Journal, edited by the state superintendent of schools, who 
ought to know, is significant: ‘‘ Sectarian training in the public 
schools has become a terror to public school authorities. The 
law does not contemplate that the people shall pay taxes for 
private or denominational schools. It expressly forbids the use of 
the public fund for any such purpose.”’ - 

There will be a meeting of the Association of School Superin- 
tendents in Fort Worth, Monday, Dee. 28. This association con- 
sists of about thirty members, with Professor Gallagher, Supt. of 
Schools, Waco, as president. ‘The —s of the meeting is to dis- 
cuss matters relating to the interests of the public schools. 

State Editor, THOS. MLLER,Fal irmont. 

West VircrniA. — There is quite an awakening among the 
teachers all over this state on the subject of more thorough prepara- 
tion for school-room duties. We hear of reading circles and clubs 
on every hand. This is a movement in the right direction, and one 
that should be encouraged in every community. Not only should 
teachers thus strive to improve themselves, but we think it would be 
well to have the older and more advanced pupils participate in the 
benefits derived from a course of reading in science, history, or lit- 
erature. These branches, if studied at all in thejungraded country 
schools, are pursued only to a limited extent; but if by means of 
reading circles earnest boys and girls could get a taste of the riches 
in store for them, many would thus be led to go on and prepare 
themselves for better things in life. 

Ke now, doubtless, the best arranged building for ed 
school purposes in the state. One evidence of the work that 
Professor Shields is doing at the head of the Keyser schools is the 
fact that last year he was instrumental in placing one thousand vol- 
umes of good reading matter in the various home libraries of the 
community, while adding several hundred to the school library. 
The Grafton schools, under the management of Prof. U. S. Flem- 
ing, are making a good record this year. The enrol]ment is larger 
than has sometimes been accorded.——Mrs. M. L. Fleming (for- 
merly Miss Dickey), who for some years was connected with Fair- 
mont Normal School, has again entered the ranks, and is now en- 
gaged, after three years’ vacation, in the Fairmont High School. 
——Reports from the State University and the various normal 


schools indicate a larger attendance than at this season in previous 
years. Diptheria is prevailing to some extent in various localities 
and affecting the attendance somewhat, but it has not proved epi- 
demie so far as we have heard. 


MAINE, 

— Miss Ella J. Bryne goes from the ungraded school at North 
Anson to the primary school in Brighton village. Miss Mary 
Alden goes from the primary school at Westbrook to the hig 
school at Gorham, succeeding Miss Alice Goodwin, who resigns on 
account of failing health. Mr. George E. Merrill, of Gray, 
takes charge of the winter school in Pownal village. 


tion, Saccarappa votes to build an $8,000 school-house in place 
of the one burned week. A new school building, one of the 
best in the state, was dedicated last week for the Friends,— Uak 
Grove Seminary, Vassalhoro. The building is for a boarding-house 
and school-rooms. The building is four stories, aud has forty well 
furnished rooms for the use of female boarding scholars. Colby’s 
sixty-ninth annual catalogue, just received for 1885-'86, reports 
118 students. ‘Ten new prizes of $50 each are offered to the enter- 
ing class of 1886 for excellence in various particulars.——At the 
junior exhibition at Kent’s Hill, the first prize for the best English 
oration was awarded to Miss Nellie M. Barker, of West Baldwin. 
Maine Agricultural College closed on Friday, Nov. 27, for a 
ten weeks’ vacation.—— Efforts are being made to transfer the 
** Maine Medical School’’ from Brunswick to Portland, on the 
ground of the advantage afforded by the Maine General Hospital 
and City Hospital to the students in medical study. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

— Tilton’s new $10,000 library building is a gift from Mrs. John 
Cummings, of Woburn, Mass., as a memorial to her former hus- 
band, Dr. A. B. Hall, of Boston. The capacity is 40,000 volumes. 

VERMONT. 

— The meeting of the State Teachers’ Association will be held 
at Burlington, Jan. 28, 29, and 30. St. Johnsbury Academy 
closed Tuesday, Nov. 24, for a week’s vacation. The senior exhi- 
bition was held Monday evening and was a very successful affair. 
Blaisdell’s orchestra furnished the musie. 

— Principal C. H. H. Dunton, of the Troy Conference Academy, 
Poultney, who has been traveling in Europe for eight weeks, returned 
Nov. 18. He was most cordially, welcomed home by the faculty 
and students of the academy and the people of the town. His trip 
abroad has greatly improved his Sar ty 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—The class in political science started by the National 
W.S. A. of Massachusetts met Dee. 2, at 117 Appleton street, Mrs. 
Shattuck presiding. The Massachusetts Society for the Uni- 
versity Education of Women held its first meeting of the season last 
week.——A committee of prominent citizens has invited Dr. C. M. 
Woodward, director of the St. Louis training school, to deliver a 
lecture in this city on the subject of manual training in the public 


schools. Dr. Woodward has accepted and has named the evening 


of Wednesday, Dec. 16, as the date of his appearance before a 
Boston audience.——Work has been begun on the new building of 
the Normal Art School. 

The Norfolk Co. Masters’ Club held its usual monthly meet- 
ing at the Crawford House, Boston, Nov. 14. The subject for 
the day, ‘‘General Exercises in the Public Schools,” was 


| presented by Mr. N. 8S. French, of South Weymouth high 


Miss Tina He treated but ‘‘ two-fortieths of 


Day goes into the high school, Deering, as third assistant. Miss enou, 
Grace Reed goes into the school left vacant by Miss Day’s promo- , whic 


sebool. Messrs. Stanley of Cohasset, Thompson of Hyde Park, 


i! Whittaker of Wrentham, and Downs of South Weymouth were the 
disputants. Mr. French presented forty kinds of general exercises, 


beginning with devotional exercises and ending with school picnics, 
the subjects,’’ which gave fully 
h matter for one meeting. e use of a ritual was advocated, 
should consist of the common belief of all Christians. This 
point and that of moral training brought out a lively discussion, 
which took up the dangerous religious questions, but owing to the 
forbearance of the members only good feelings resulted. Declama- 
tions and other forms of general exercises were quite fully discussed. 
The topic for the next meeting is to be *‘ School Exhibitions ;”’ i. ¢., 
graduation exercises. 

— Two hundred graduates and teacher students of Wellesley 
have obtained situations to teach, since May 1, 1885. 

— Mr. Freeman A. Smith, of Malden, has been elected treasurer 
of the Newton Theological Institution, and will enter upon the 
duties of that office Dee. 1. 

— The program of the last meeting of the teachers of Middle- 
borough consisted of a lecture on Reading by the superintendent, 
followed by a discussion and illustrations of primary methods with 
a class of children by Misses Guerney and Prescott. The teach- 
ers have formed a reading circle for the study of pedagogical liter- 
atur. Revs. Dr. Bowen and Dr. J. F. Shurtleff have been 
elected members of the Middleborough school committee. The 
full board now numbers nine members. 


RHODE ISLAND, 

— A meeting of the Providence high-school alumni was held in 
Blackstone Hall, Providence, Friday evening, Nov. 13. ‘The address 
was by Prof. Wm. H. Appleton, of Swarthmore College ; the poem 
by Miss Mariana M. Bisbee. Other addresses were made by Mayor 
Doyle, Principal Hoyt, and Supt. Tarbell. The occasion was one 
of great interest, and the new alumni association recently formed 
has a very flattering ‘‘ send off.’’ 

— Miss Carrie U. Tanner has been elected to fill the vacancy in 
the east district, Warren. The winter term of Greenwich Acad- 
emy opened Dec. 1. Mr. Scott, the new principal, has thus far 
made a very favorable impression. 


H. B. Bryant’s Chicago Business College, Short-Hand 
Institute, and English Training School is one of the larg- 
est and most popular schools in the West. Young men 
in the East who arrange to go West in business find a 
course in this college the best introduction to western 
houses. Graduates of this college are in demand. 


“ The American Politics is 
the only required text-book in 
the course in United States 
History in this college, and 
seems almost indispensable. 


The = , 90 tar asi pase BY MARY D. SHELDON 
examined seems decide y Prof. Small quarto. 
the best school history of the es 


United States which has ap- 
peared.”—From Pror. A. B. Hart of 
Harvard University. 

JONASTON'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 12mo, 
PP- 473- $1.40. Copies to teachers for exami- 
nation, postpaid, 70 cts. 

HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 

NEW YORE. 


memory, but o 


OUT TO-DAY, 
Sheldon’s General History. 


An Application of the Scientific Method of the Teach- 


Gives a collection of historic material, which 
dealt with first. hand, as the the 
substance in Chemistry ; 
bservation, jadgment,and 


Intreductien price, $1.60, 
Sample copies sent, post paid, for $1.00 until Jan, ist. 
D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Trement Piace, Boston, 


ing of History. 


pil deals with the actual 
us stimulating, not only 
generalization 


moral.”—Rev. Hale, D.D. 
heartily.” — 


ent.’’—Samuel Adame 


Christmas Buyers will find the following memorandum 
of service in making up their list of choice and value aouvier 


able books for 


HOLIDAY GIFTS: 


A DICTIONARY OF POETICAL QUOTATIONS. 
Upon thatot Henry Bohn. 
enlarged bv the addition of over 1,200 quotations. By 
Anya L Warp. Crown &vo, 
interleaved edition, $3.50. 


HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
A History of the Tower 

resa twenty yea's’ research and 

labor. Bringing the ete of the Tower from the 

legendary accounts down 

last prisoners confined there. ~~ 

POOR BOYS WHO BECAME FAMOUS. 

xt biographical sketches of G 

Peabody, Horace Greeley, ms Taylor, Michael 

Faraday, General Sheridan. and other noted le. 

With numerous portraits. 12mo. $1.50. 


TENNYSON’S COMPLETE POEMS. [Illustrated edition, 


with and 24 iuil- illustrations by cele- 


artists. knogra 
Uniform in siz* and style Cambridge Book of 


8v0, gilt, $5; morocco, gitt, $10; 


CAMBRIDGE BOOK OF POETRY AND SONG. New and 
Revise’ Edition. With oteci Purtrait 0: Longfellow, 


and 16 fall page Lilustrations by Charcb, man 
Fepn, Gifford, Murphy, aod 


GEORGE ELIOT’S POEMS. I'lustrated Edition, with 16 
fusi- Lilustrat 


BOLTON. Sho 


$9; tree calf, $9. 


dren will be 


of the year.” —C 


yful and 
» Boston. 


“A fascl 


Based 
d, and 
beveled boards, $2 50; joven. 


By W. Heprworrsa Dixon, 
London. 


2 vols., 12mo, World. 


An Excellent Gift Book for Your Pupils. 


SECOND EDITION: 


THOSE DREADFUL MOUSE BOYS, 


A Double Story for the Young and Old, 


By ARIEL. 


Illustrated, 262 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.00 by mail, postpaid ; to Teachers, 80 cts. 


mouse boys and girls,—their mischievous 

ers to their timid little sister. The latter in he 

the story older readers will detects ake landed with fanc! many 
© story older readers a skeleton th fancies which be the story of h 

*| lives. The endeavor is to show, both in its plain and foi ~ 

selfish {lives and broad generous ones. 


“A bright, clever satire, carrying a very good 

“all ht and i ative children t 

* Possessin ked ality, both in conception 
and treatm de brake. 


** The small morals are like gilded pills, which chil- 
attracted by, and will 
knowing they are medicine.”—Rev. C. A. Bartol, D.D. 
“ Every page has its own stamp of the author’s un- 
gevius. I feel that my three boys are better 
for the reading of the book.” — Rev. F. L. 
of All Saints’ Cathedral, Albany, N. Y. 
* Both amusing and instructive.”— Boston Herald. 
‘One of the brightest and pleasantest little stories 
hicago Inter-Ocean. 


“A charming little fancy, treated in 
tender manner,” — & 


aturday 


nating It will please grown- 
children, as well as the little ones.”’— ‘imore y ae 


“A fable capitally worked out, and enlivened by 
some exquisite little descriptive to uches.”” — Literary 


pranks,and the cruelty of twin broth. 
ventures sees much of the world with a ~~ mi eyes, and 
rger world than ours. 


ts hidden meaning, the contrast between narrow, 


“The is told with much humor and gentle feel- 
ing, and will be a cause of endless pleasure to all 
imaginative children —"*\New York Tribune. 


“A bright and fully written little . The 
author is decidediy witty, and handles the of 
the story in a masterly lon.’ —Congregationa ist. 


** The atyle is simple and pure, and the author forces 
her little readers to follow with attention the delight- 
fully humorous adventures of her heroes,” — Argus, 
Albany, N. Y. 


swallow without 


‘* a sparkling story, which has enough of fairy lore 
orton, Dean | in it to giveit a quant idealism, and ro h di om 
fon.” —Boston 


to keep one morally alert for the licat 
Transcript. 


“ Pleasantly written in a way to catch the fancy of 
the little folks, re with a vein of thought and humor 
raoning through it which will be appreciated by their 
| Republican. 


The little boys and girls who follow the fortunes 
of the Mouse Boys in these pages will be surprised to 
find how interesting « story about micecanbe. The 
illustrations are quaint, and add greatly to the interest 
and attractiveness of the book.”"— Literary World, Lon- 


CINN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


RED LINE POETS — PERSIAN LEOPARD EDITION. 2 
vole., $3 per vol. lo new snd elegant ieatuer 
ings, round corners, padded covers, each volua.e in a 
box. The neatest and most attractive line of poets in 
leather bindings ever put on the market at so low a 


RED LETTER POEMS. Ry English men and women. 
luustrated edition. 24 fall-psge illustrations. 8vo, 
cloth, gt't, $3.50 ; morocco or tree calf, $7.50. 

“One of the cheapest, and in every way 
best of the pumerous inex- 
pensive, popaiar handbook w poetry 
it is withoat a rival.” Examiner. 


INITIALS AND PSEUDONYMS. A Dictionary of Liter- 
ary Disguises. WILLIAE CUSHIKG. Svo. 


“morocco, $7 50 ; half mo- 


PRINCES, AUTHORS AND STATESMEN OF OUR TIME. 
By James T. Figcps, &. W PLR, CANON, Far 
BAR, L°UISE CHANDLER MOULTON, and others. 
Edited James Parton, With 60 iilustrations: 
8v0, $2.7 

LITTLE ARTHUR’S ENGLAND. By Lapy Catoorr. 
With 39 Miegantly printed and bound 
in red cloth, giving In concise and easy language a)! 
the essential facts of English history for young people. 


12mo0, cloth, $1.25. 
LITTLE ARTHUR’S FRANCE. On the plan of “ Little 
arthar’s Kogiand,” aod bound in uniform style. 


cloth, interleaved, $7 50; 
Contains 12,000 ini and Pseudon 
real names of aathors, with Biograph Data. 


Also by the same author, The Fitch Club. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & 


CO., 13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 Murray St., New Veork, 


For Circulars and Price-lists Mauny’s GrOGRAPEHIé, | octavo, in 
GILDERSLEEVE’s LaTIn ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. | Now England Co.,3 


Fe2 SALE.—The Proceedings of the Fifth An 
pual Meeting of the National ncil of Education: 
Held at Saratoga, Jaly, 18856. With the Officers, Mew- 
bers, and Committees for the year 1885-86. 120 es, 
covers. cents. ress, 


THE “‘ BRAVE REPLY ” set, ° 


Temperance Holiday Cards. 


Nice, Cheap, Choice, Cute, Elegant, 


WHITTIER’S ‘“‘ MAUD MULLER,” set 4 cards, (with 
diamond shaped meédailivn; flowers ands-_enery), .25 


LONGFELLOW’S DRINKING SONG, (Cold Water), 
4cards, .. . 35 


“« BEER PROBLEMS,” 4 for 7 cts; Cider do, 4 cards .10 
“MY TEMPERANCE PETS,” ( Kittens & Puppies), 


THE “ GROWING SONG,” embossed flowers, 4cards .10 
THE “ SNOW SCENES,” (How to Keep Warm), “ 


CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


We have just issued our new Cata- 
logues of Teachers’ Aid and Books for 
School and Home Entertainments. 


Sent gratis on application. 
HENRY A. YOUNG &CO., 
55 Franklin St, Boston, Mass. 


WHERE CAN I GET A GOOD PHYS- 
ICAL GEOGRAPHY ? 


fample sent from’ any set at same rate. Youcan get Maury’s Revised return mail 

Elegant single cards, panels, folders, etc., at 5, 8, 10, d (none better to be had: by remitting $1 20 to 

an cen 

promise, who has prodaced a work of unusual | of Oy Barmy 

and value to young people. Address MI88 JULI 
House, 
518 b New York City. | TEACHERS, STUDENTS, AND GEN- 


GRAMMAR TEACHERS, 


(LADIES) 


Graduates from the Normal School, with successful 
experience, are in great demand at thisagency. Now is 


the time forall such as desire pr 


Apply to 


P 
Somerset street, Boston, Mass, 


with the N. E. of 
RAM ORO Manager 
8 Bomerset Boston, Mass. 


BEADERS OF 


FRENCH BOOKS 


should send for the general catalogue of 
on to register | WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 850 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


His own reprints are excellent, cheap, pure, interest- 
ing, and pretty; and all good for schools. 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
cloth, full gilt, $4 50; full morocco, 
price. | 
q 
mo, $1.25. “ 
1 
| 
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JMPRO VEMENTS AND THE MANUFACTURE 
OF 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


We call to mind the erude desks and the meager and rough ap- 
tus in use when we boys and girls went to school. Now, as 
‘hildren of a larger growth, we rejoice in all the new facilities en- 
ce bw our own children who attend the district or public schools. 
ong those who have made these modern improvements, per- 
e stand so high as the house of A. H. Andrews & Co., of 
who now have branches in New York, Boston, and Phil- 


joyed 

Am 
haps non 
Chicago, 
adelphia. . 

Among the improvements in school desks made by this firm may 
be mentioned the following : Curved backs ; improved shape ; 


adjustable standards : an increased number in the graded series ; 


| the box desk in connection with a seat ; steel lid-supports ; the print, 8 in the set, each map containing nearly 3,000 square inches 


dovetailing of woods and iron standards ; the continuous steel 
dowels ; two patent ink wells, one flush ; steel spring washers, 
preventing the hinged seats from falling; the improved study desk, 
with book-easel to raise; a head-rest to prevent near-sightedness ; 
a foot-rest, adjustable; superior mode of finish. 

Several years ago this firm secured the services and manufactures 
of D. S. Holbrook, the inventor of improved apparatus in New 
England. But the improvements they have made since in Appa- 
ratus, Globes, etc., are too numerous to mention here. 


Terr New Serres or WALL Maps 


for schools, however, may be specially mentioned. Only last month 
Andrews & Company brought out by far the finest set of maps for 
the school-room ever seen in this country. They are a London im- 


of surface. The coloring is beautiful, the names just numerous 
enough for the purpose, and the print distinct, while the price will 
be as low as inferior and smaller maps are sold for. 

The two defects in ordinary maps for schools, such as dull color- 
ing, names infinite in number and as infinitesimally small, are rem- 
edied in the new maps. 

Another noticeable feature is the leading steamship routes of the 
world, and their length are indicated in red. We would we were a 
boy again and in school with such maps before us! 

By the way, this firm have also a new patent map-case for rolling 
up an entire set of maps. Any one of the maps can be instantly 
removed if necessary. 

But we must stop, leaving Messrs. A. H. Andrews & Co.’s 
new catalogue to tell the rest. 


UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


BEST FOR SCHOOLS AND BEST FOR FAMILIES. 


9UST IN TIME 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 


And a Suitable Present at any time for 
Teacher, Pastor, Parent, Child, or Priend. 
COMES IN VARIOUS STYLES OF BINDING. 

For sale by all Booksellers. 


Supplied at a small extra cost with DENNISON’S 
PATENT REFERENCE INDEX, 


“The greatest improvement in book making that has 
been made in a hundred years.” 


The Cat gives but an incomplete idea ‘of its utility. 

The latest edition has 3000 more words in its vo- 
cabalary than are found in any other American Dic- 
tlonary, and nearly three times the number of Engrav- 


ings. 
Its condensed Biographical Dictionary (nearly 10,- 
000 names) is a valuable feature, 


IT IS THE STANDARD. 


TO ITS MANY OTHER VALUABLE FEATURES WE HAVE 
JUST ADDED 


PRONOUNCING 


GAZETTEER THE WOR 


CONTAINING OVER 25,000 TITLES, 


BRIEFLY DESCRIBING THE 


COUNTRIES, CITIES, TOWNS AND NATURAL FEATURES | 


EVERY PART THE GLOBE 


COMPILED FROM 


THE MOST RECENT AND AUTHENTIC SOURCES: 


The aim of this GazeTreER is to answer concisely the main questions that may be asked about any of the 
leading titles in modern geography. What is the orthography of the given name? What is its correct local 
pronunciation? What are the main features, natural or artificial, of the place itself? On all these points it has 
been our object to bring together accurate information in the briefest form—Over 100 pages of new matter. 


of authority in 
The Government Printing Office 
and with the A half page of the Gazetteer of the World in Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
United States Supreme Court, Pop. Pop. 
Chautauqua 16 m. long, 2 m. broad, Chautauqua co. New York. Cheviot Hills (chiv’e-tit) range of hills, extending from N E to 8 W be- 
Recommended by shd-de-fon’) mfg. town, Swit. 9 m. N W of Neuchatel.... 22| tween Eng. & Scot. ; Cheviot Peak, ft. the point. x 
Over Fifty College Presidents. Chaves (shii’vés) town, Tras-os-Montes prov. Port. ; hot salt springs......... 6 | Cheyenne (shién’) co. N W Kan. 990 0. — co. W Neb. pop. 2, X Sidney. 
Chazelles-sur Lyon (shii/zéll’siin’ 11-6’) town, dept. Loire, France....... 5 * of Wyo. and X of Laramie co. pop. 3. 
For supplying schools, Ch (shaz-6’) tp. & vil. Clinton co, New York pacersccsns seccsceccorcecs tp. 3 | Cheyenne Indians, athletic and warlike tribe, settled in Indian Territory. 
Every State Purchase Cheatham co. cen. Tenn. 400 pop. 8, X Ashland City. tien be 
Chebanse oD 7 x 2. to where it flows into Missouri riv. in 150 m. 
has been of Webster. Cheboygan (shé-boi/Zan) co. N Mich. 850 D pop. 7. pop long 
Chechentsi (chi-ként’sé)a people of E Circassia, whose ter. of Terek riv. Chiantla (ché-int/li) riv. 150 m. long, Guatemala. 
The Sale is 30 to of any Other Ved 120 | Chiapas (ché-Wpi) state, § Mexico, 16,048 C pop. 606, # San Cristobal 
Checiny (két-s8’né) town, Poland, on Czarna riv. ; marble quarries........... 5 | Chiaramonte (ké-ii/rii-m6n/t&) town, Sicily, It. 11 m. of Modica.... 
Series of Dictionaries. Chedabucto Bay (ah&d’g-bitk’td) NEcoast Nova Scotia, entrance to Gut aie 
The London Times, of England, says : Canso. ari (ké-ii’né) mfg. town, Lombard ; 
i hi she-ka’Z5) chief city of Ill. X of Cook co. ; port on e Michigan. 
Wage te ethers. Che-Foo or Tschifu (ché-f00/) port, China, on Shan Toong promontory... 30 | Chickahominy River 90 m. long, 
Toronte Glebe, of Canada, Che- Kiang or Tche- mlang Ache'ks-og?) ~ & mfg. prov. China, on Pa- Caren Creek (chik’a-mag’fg) Walker co. Ga. ‘ennessee riv, ; 
-Chow-F 00. ’ 
Says: Its place is in the very highest rank. take, Wasle empties into Columbia riv. 5 | N E Is. 5040) pop. 15, X New Hampton. — co, 
id : learned 1 lority Chickasaw Indians, civilized tribe, Indian Territory, from Miss. & Ala... 
Chelm (séim) town, Pol Chickoory (chik-60'r!) town, Belgaum dist. India, 217 m. Eof Bombay.. 7 
John G, Whittier says: Chelmsford mig. tp. co. . pop. 3.— town, Chick’s Springs, tp. & ring place, Greenville co. South Carolina... 3 
I have learned to trust it implicitly. Chelona mit. 6,312 ft. high, N frontier of 
The New York Tribune says: part, 60. of ee Chico tp. & vil. Butte co: Cal. tp. pop. 5, vil- pop. 3. 
“ It is recognized as the most usefal existing ‘ word- ’ 367 pop Infg. vil. Washtenaw co. Mich. pop. 1. Chicoa (c 0-9) tp. CO. North Carolina.........cccccccccssssceseceves 
7 guage hal ; town tp. & vil. Hampden co. Mass. tp. 11, vil. 4. 
of the ever she wystd.” Cheltenham tp, Montgomery co, Pu. pop. & — town, Eng. 0m. 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 
Thus writes his son : 
“My son, I have heretofore 


copy of the Mely Bible. I 
k, let that be the Rook, as the traths it contains ‘are 


resented you with a 
you study only one 


W N W of London, on Chelt riv. pop. 44; sp 
Chelyuskin Peninsula (chél-ytis’kIn) 50 m. broad, N Siberia, extends 100 


into Arctic Ocean. 
Chem or ‘Tchem (chém) riv. 100 m. long, Chinese Empire, rises in Manchoo- 


flows into Amoor riv. 
. town, Saxony, Prussia, on Chemni 
Chomanits on border of Pa, 400(] pop. 43, X Rimirs. 


Chicopee River, 70 m. long, Worcester co. Mass. to Connecticut riv. 

Chicot (shé’k6) co. 8 E Ark. 750 DO pop. 10, X Lake Village. 

Chicoutimi (shék00/té me) co. N E part of Quebec prov. Can. 23,760 D pop. 

Chiem See {xin sh) lake, 12 
em m. 

Chieri (ké-a/né) mfg. town, Piedmont division, It. 

Chiers (shé-in’) riv. 50 m. 


9 m. broad, U: Bavaria. 
of Turin.......++ 9 
um, to Meuse riv. 


able to make you wi t lvation.’ I here- Che co. N. ¥. pop 2. 
with of the recent edition of “4 tate ta Steuben 00. Chiese 75 m. long, Tyrol Arco Oglio riv. 
ebster’s Unabridg Dictionary. If you Chenango (sh¢-nip’g0) co. cen. N. Y. 750 Cl pop. 40, X Norwich. hieti ( na) pros. A riati Teatt 
study only two books, let this be the other, as it is not Chenango River, 100 m. long, N. Y. flows into uehanna riv. ont m. of 
only a dictionary Unsurpassed in the spelling, pro- Chenaub or Chenab (ché-nab) con riv. of the India, 700 m. long. long, 3 ‘ 
Dunclation, and definition of words, but it is also an Chenoa (she-n0’a) tp. & vil. Mc co. Ill. tp. Pop. 2, vil. pop. 1. in govt. Rus. os 
Sncyclopedia of information in its various Vocabula- tsa (chépt/si) riv. 250 m. long, Viatka govt. flows into Viatka riv. uahua | Pop 
Tes, It is a book to which you will have occasion fre- Cheptsa riv. 220 m. 1 cen, Fr. rises in dept. Creuse, flows into Loire riv. Chikadi (ché- é) yt gaum me, y ——* a lee is. ' 
refer during lige.” past, dept. cen. 2,747 pop. 351, # Bourges riv. 450 m, long, Manchooriay Amor riv. 
River 130 m. long, Wash. flows into Palouse riv. Chila (ches) riv, 105 long, Peru,’Andes mta. to Pacific Ooean 
5 t prov. It. on Tamaro Childress (c 
The edition of Webster’s Unabridged, in the Cherbourg (shér’birg or shin’bd0n’) mfg. fortified spt. & naval | mts & cic Ovean, 123, 
of matter it containa, is believed to be the dept. Manche, pecs Chilka Lake (hn a) = 
73 limo for 91.35 each. Cheromshims (cht Chillan (chél-yan’) cml. town, of Nable ror. Chill South America; 19 
LY Chertbom city, X of co. O. on rt. bank Scioto riv. 11. 


THE FAMILY EDUCATOR. 


It will answer thousa 
nds of questions to the wide- 
awake child, Ut is an ever- aud reliable 


Russ. on Dnieper riv........-++ 


on (shé’yén or fortress, Vaud canton, Swit. on e 


Geneva. 
Chiloe (ché-l0-4’) isl. 120 m. long, 15 to 50 m. broad, off W coast of 8. Am. be- 
longs to Chill, 


#* Ancud. — prov. Chili, 3,846 D pop. 66. 


Master to the whele Family. — 8. 3. 


GET THE BEST. 


; ., manufacturing; min., mining; spt., seaport; tp., township; vil., village. 
miles 1,00 to = 2800 ete than 1000 not given. Bae page 1080 


_ MERRIAM &{COMPANY, Springfield Mass., Publisaers of Wabdster's Unabridged and National Pictorial Dictionaries. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO,,N. ¥,, Pubs, Webster's School Dictionaries. 


D. APPLETON & CO.,,N, ¥, Pubs. Webster's Blementary Dictionaries 


> 
| 
— 
=a 
| 
é 
Cherkasee (chen-Ka | 
Cherkask (chén-kiisk’) town, Don | 
Chernigow (chén-né-g6v’) govt. Russ. 20,232 0 pop. 1,660. — its # pop. 17. 
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Title. Author. Publisher. Price. eB 
arco - - - Knox G P Putnam’s Sons, N 83 00 
J.B Lippincott Co, Phila, 2 00 
Here and in one w Coumtey. - - - \ nd 
»cdote en. U. S. Grant. - 
five Minu te Reeltations. - - - - Forbes Lee & Shepard, Rosten, bs 
Shakespeare's Tragedy of Hamlet. - - - - Halt & cago, 
D Lothrop & Co, Boston, 50 
Sermons on the International S. 8S. Lessons for 1886. Monday Club Cong 8 8 and Pub Soc, Boston 
The Great Poets as Religious Teachers. - - Morison Harper & Bros, N ¥ os mM OSse a ll all 
Fairy Tales. - Kremnitz Hen Holt. & Co, N 1 50 
The History of Bimetalism in the United States. ~ - Laughlin D Appleton & Co, NY 
Scott White Seribner & Welford, N Y, 
essons > - - andley 

- Welsh Potts Leech Pub Co, Columbus, 
Worthington’s Annual, 1886. - - - - 
Outline of Christian History. - - - - - pace orts rothers, Bos ° ao 
Alcot “ “ “ 1 00 t 

The Thines of White, Stokes & Allen, N Y 2 00 
Ride Through seeetne - - - - Dulles Pres Board of Pub, Phila, : 3 
Drew Drake an s Ne - - - - - NY + 30 
Para f the Lake. - - - - - . Macduff R Carter & Bro, - 
+ amon Bach cover is of Satin, embossed in rich and select designs, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


A CLERGYMAN’s' REMARKABLE EXPERI- 
ENCE.— The following communications give the 
history of one of a class of cases especially found 
among clergy, and all professional men and brain 


workers. The ~e wrought in three months, 
as related by Dr. ie oo of the First 
M.E. Church, Rochester, N. Y. (a clergyman of 
wide repute, whose statement will not be ques- 
tioned for a moment by those who know him), is 
truly marvelous. 
. FITZHUGH ST., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
=e January 11, 1884. 

Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: 

Dear Sirs: —Itis nearly four years since I first used 
Compound Oxygen. There are those, doubtless, who 
would be giad to know of its effects in a case like mine. 
For fifteen years I had been carrying heavy burdens 
and doing very hard work. / found myself gradually losiug 
the a of endurance, so that my work left me much ex- 
hausted. I could see that my whole nervous system was giving 
way; that there was a manifest lack of vital force. This was 
most apparent and most alarming when I went to my study. 

My mind was losing its grip. Sleep was insufficient, and 
unrefreshing. 

Under these circumstances I began the use of Com- 
pound Oxygen. At first I saw no results. After a time I 
observed my digestion was much improved. More rest- 
ful sleep followed. Af the end of three months I found my- 
self able to preach Sunday morning, teach a Bible class of 
seventy-five or a hundred after sermon, attend an afternoon 
service often, and preach to a congregation of a thousand 
persons in the evening, and say in truth, at the close of my 
evening service that [@ras not conscious of any more weart- 
ess than when I began in the morning. mind has never 
worked better than during these four years, and in no other 
time of my life could I doas much work, or do it with as 


much ease. 
and I have much reason to be 
t. 
= W. CusHIne, D.D.” 


A Treatise on Compound Oxygen, containing a 
history of the discovery and mode of action of this 
remarkable curative agent, and a large record of 
surprising cures in Consumption, Catarrh, Neural- 
gia, Bronchitis, Asthma, ete., and a wide range 
of diseases will be sent free. Address Drs. STAR- 
KEY & PALEN, 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


WE commend to the attenton of all our readers 
the announcement, in another column, of Miss 
Julia Coleman, 72 Bible House, New York City, 
who is Supt. of the Temperance Literature De- 
partment of the National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. The Christmas cards prepared 
for the holidays by this society are admirable as 
works of refined taste, and well calculated to exert 
& most salutary influence upon the young. Notice 
the low prices. Teachers who desire"to make a 
recognition of Christmas by an in expensive gift 
to their pupils, pleasing and useful, will find these 
cards very appropiate. 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 

e Hire an Transfer o Zage stopping a’ e 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 

fengere arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and day. Enuro- 
= Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 

ms supplied with the best. 

Pri moderate. Families can live better for less 
ey at the Grand Union than at any other mteny Sat 
class hotel in the city. Guest’s baggage delivered to and 
from Grand Central Depot. free. 


— Tried and true,—Esterbrook’s standard and 
popular steel pens, suitable for every purpose, for 
all ages and all places. Sold by all stationers. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from tice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East In missionary the for- 
mula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy and 
permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 
Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a posi- 
tive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
complaints, after having tested its wonderful curative 

wers in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make 

t known to his suffering fellows. Actuated by this mo- 

tive and a desire to relieve human suffering, I will send 
free of charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in German 
French or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail, by addressing with s Pp, naming 
this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, 
X.Y. 538 t eow 


BINDERS 


Por the volume of THE JOURNAL of 
1885, will be sent to any address 
postpaid, for $1.50 each. 

Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. 0O., 

3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 
PIANOS. 


THE BEST,AND MOST,;DURABLE{MADE. 


A SPECIAL OFFER. 
seld in all rts of the coun 


@™ Send for New Catalogue and reduced price-list. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., 


124 Fifth Avenue, - - NEW YORK, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

— In the morning when thou riseth unwillingly 
let this thought be present,—I am rising to the 
work of a human being.—Marcus Aurelius. 
Scotr’s EMULSION OF PURE Cop LIVER 
OIL, WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES, in Consumption 
and Scrofula. Dr. J. R. Burton, of Valdosta, 
Ga., says: ‘‘ I have for several years used Scott’s 
Emulsion, and find it to act well in Consumption 
and Scrofula and other conditions requiring a tonic 
of that class.’’ 


— Old wood to burn! Old wine to drink! 
Old friends to trust! Old books to read! 
— Alonzo of Arragon. 


— General debility, female weakness, loss of 
physical power, Bright’s Disease, and nervous 
diseases, are speedly cured by Hunt’s Remedy. 

To encourage sleep, create an appetite, brace 
up the system, and to purify the blood, take the 
unfailing Hunt’s [Kidney and Liver] Remedy. 


— If they [the Puritans] were unacquainted with 
the works of philosophers and poets, they were 
deeply read in the oracles of God.— Macaulay. 


— Rheumatism, and simular diseases, caused by 
a low state of the system, are cured by using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


— For nothing a school-boy can read Hamlet, 
and can detect secrets of highest discernment yet 
unpublished therein.— Emerson. 


— For several years I was troubled with Catarrh, 
have tried many remedies. Ely’s Cream Balm has 
proved the article desired. believe it is the 
only cure.—L. B. Copurn, Hardware Merchant, 
Towanda, Pa. See adv’t. 

I had suffered from Catarrh for ten years. : the 

in would be so severe that I was obliged to send 

ora doctor. I had entirely lost sense of smell. 
Ely’s Cream Balm has worked a miracle.—C. S. 
HALLEYS, Binghampton, N. Y. 


— Let us seek not merely to have utterance, but 
to have something worthy of uttering.—F. W. 
Robertson. 


— Thousands of Dollars are wasted annually in 
physician’s fees, when five or ten dollars expended 
on that conqueror of 
Dr. Richmond’s Samaritan Nervine, would effect 


im every case a radical cure. 


Quadrille paper. 


furnished for five dollars, 


leaving a central space, which is filled in with Landscape Paint- 
ing or clusters of Flowers, done in oil. 
These Tablets contain the finest grade of Linen, Plated and 


3@™ Sample lot, containing twelve Tablets, assorted, will be 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER COMPANY, 


146, 148, and 150 Centre Street, New York. 


Latin and Greek at Sight. 


limear Series of Classics, which give the lines of 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their pease. of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 


Greek, followed by their translation, word for 


word, in Znglish. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 
Classics. pete and free. 
416 CHABLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


LECTURES 


Edison, the electrician ; D 


AND PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS 


With Electricity. 


FASCINATING EXPERIMENTS! STARTLING EFFECTS! 
Tho undersigned is prepared to give lectures and lessons to Schools, Institutes, and before Lyceums, on the 
Electric Light and Electric Railway. Prices reasonable. 
3;_D. B. . Salem, Mass.; Selah Howell, Harvard, Mass.; E. Tourjee, Boston ; and 
Frank A. Hill, Chelsea, Mass. Send for circular and terms. 


eow Address GEORGE H HARTWELL, 181 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


al rates to schools.. References : Thomas A. 


THE BEST BOOK FOR TEACHERS!! 
It wili add wonderfully to your success. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE MIND 
APPLIED TO TEACHING. 


By Prof. U. 8. HorrmAn, Vice President of Jennings’ 
Seminary and Normal School. Exceedingly Practical 
and Comprehensive. Just what every Teacher needs 
to show him how to meet every demand in the school- 


room. Nearly 400 Pages, and Price only $1.50. 
Covering the whole subject of the Theory and Art of 
Education practically. 
No pregressive teacher should be without this Book, 
and spe teachers cannot afford to do without it; for 
it will add much to their success, and thus secure them 
good positions and advanced salaries. 
a Teachers can have paying positions if they will 
repare themselves by getting a good knowledge of the 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, Address 


FOWLER & WELLS 00., Publishers, 753 Broadway, N.Y. 


N. E, Bureau of Education 


Is ten years old; it has extended its lines 
until every state and territory in the 
Union is included in the field. Its busi- 
ness has increased ten-fold, yet the 
charges for registration ($2.00 for two 
years’ membership), and commission, (4 
per cent.on one year’s salary), have not 
been increased. Never so many calls for 
good teachers, nor so many desirable po. 
sitions filled, in the same time, as during 
the last three months. This Bureau is 
under the management of a professional 
educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room, and has devoted much 
attention to the school and the teachers’ 
necessary qualifications. It is never too 
late to register, for there is no week of 
the year when teachers are not called for 
at this Agency. No charges to school 
officers for services rendered. Circulars 
and forms of application sent free, 
TRAM 
ORCUTT, 
3 Somerset 8t., 


MV. B,—KOW 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER FOR THE 
WINTER AND SPRING CAMPAIGNS, APPLICATIONS ARE 
COMING If TO FILL VACANCIES THEN 


PAYNE’S SCIENCE AND 
ART OF TEACHING has been 
adopted for use in the Ohio Read- 


ing Circles, 


The Atlantic Monthly 


For 1886 
Will contain the following Serial Stories ; 


IN THE CLOUDS, 

By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK, 
Author of ‘‘ The Prophet of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains,” “ In the Tennessee Mountains,” etc, 
HENRY JAMES. 

(The Princess Casamassima” will continue until 
August, 1886.] 

THE GOLDEN JUSTICE, 

By WILLIAM H. BISHOP, 
Author of “ The House of a Merchant Prince.” 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 
Will write for THE ATLANTIO MonTHLY for 1886. 


JOHN FISKE 

Will contribute six or more papers on United States 
History, covering the period from the Revolution to 
cuss a portion o merican history very imperfectly 
known, and cannot fail to be exceedingly en eaing by 
reason of Mr, Fiske’s ample knowledge and Gogalarly 
clear style. 

PHILIP GILBERT HAMERTON, 
The distinguished English writer, will furnish a series 
of articles comparing French and English people, char- 
acter, opinions, customs, etc, Mr, Hamerton is pecul- 
larly qualified, by his intimate knowledge of the 
French, as wellas of his fellow-countrymen, to write 
on this subject, 

THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 
Author of “ Marjorie Daw,” etc., will contribute some 
Short Stories. 


Livi Questions. The important political sub- 

jects which will come conspicuously bedere the public 

the immediate future,—Civil Service Administration 

and Reform, the Silver Question, the Tariff, our Indian 

Policy, and Questions in Social Science,—will be dis- 

by competent to treat them adequately and 
r y- 


he various features of Taz ATLANTIO which have 
secured and maintained its remarkable prestige as a 
literary magazine will be carefully provided for during 
the coming year. 


TERMS : $4.00 a year, in advance, POSTAGE FREE : 
35 centsa number. With superb life-size portraits of 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier, 
Lowell, or Holmes, $5.00; each additional portrait,$1.00. 

Postal Notes and Money are at the risk of the sender. 
and therefore remittances should be made by money- 


order, draft, or registered letter, to 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


In Boston a lady of experience, 
P.O, Box 1358, Boston, Mass. 
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PRUE ECONOMY. 


ust practice true economy to succeed in 

no to buy *‘ shoddy ” articles: 

eet bad Butter, and bad Food of any kind are 

- economical to use at any price: a thousand times 

not wis a “shoddy ” medicine that pretends to cure, 

re makes the patient worse. 

As the bess food is the cheapest because it i: 

3 and strengthening to the whole system, even 

putritinae uantities, so is a pure medicine, which cures 

» Sn even in small doses; therefore always keep 
these Ten Solid Facts. 

« There is more real solid cure in one bottle of 
ont’s (Kidney and Liver) Remepy, for the diseases 
it is prepared for than in a barrel of the so called cures; 
the dose is 20 to 30 drops. F 

It cures, restores, regulates, and invigora‘es the 

stemach, Kidneys, Bladder, and Urinary Or- 

‘creates a marvellous appetite and rebuilds the 
: a system, and it is “* Never known to fail,” 
“-_- It will prevent as well ascure Malaria, Fevers 
and Rheamatism and all diseases which come from im- 

ure blood. Keep the fountain and the springs that 
supply it pure, and the stream flowing therefrom will 
pe healthful and life-giving. 

Special and interesting of Bright's disease 
described on second page of our Banner Book. 

wy” Hust’s (Kidney ani Liver) RemMepy purifies 
the Blood, thereby keeping the Kidoeys, Liver. Stom- 
ach, Bladder, and Urinary organs vigorous with life 
aod action, causing them to free the system from the 
poisonous waste which brings disease and death. 

xg It reaches the seat of the disease at once — 
removes the cause —stimulates and assists the fanc- 
lions of the Kidneys, Liver and Urinary Organs. 

tg Save your health by using Hunt's (Kidney and 
Liver) RemEDY, a8 millions will not recompense the 
Joss of the priceless boon. It will cure Female Weak- 
pesses, and prevent monthly soffering. 

¢vrre:pondence freely answered by our Consultieg 
Physician at this office, 


&@ The largest sales are at the 
=? tome of the medicine ; where it 
is best known. it is used most 
extensively and prescribed by 75 
physicians. What better endorse 
ment could be offered 


Price Per Bottle. 


Hunt’s Remedy Co., 
Providence, R. I. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Liver 


ERTS 
REMEDY, 

EVER Know 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Head, Allays 
Inflamm ation, 
Meals the Scores. 
Restores the 
Seuses of Taste, 
Hearing & =mell. 
Aquick BRelief. 
& positive Cure. 


CREAM BALM 
has gained an enviable 
reputation, displacing al) 
other preparations. A 


particie is applied to each 
nosir |; no pain; agreeable to use 


Price 50s, by mail 
orat druggists Send for circular. 
ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


A SPECIFIC FOR 


Epilepsy, 
Spasms, Conyul- 
Ne sions, Falling 


HAY-FEVER 


RVIN Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, 

jum Ea 
OUTHE GREAT ing, 
Scrofula, 

Evil, Ugly BI 
NERVE] 
ervousness, 


écrvous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles and Irregularities. 

Who cares ! or the doctors’ sneers when this 
infallible remedy is at hand? The afilicted 
Willfind it to bea constitutional specific, and 
4 fountain of vitality and vigor, as refreshin 
and exhilirating as a cool, gushing spring o 
water to the parched and fainting traveler in 
the desert. To decline taking a sure remedy 
when sick is to court suffering and invite death. 

Correspondence freely answered, 


The Dr. §. A. RICHMOND NERVINE-€0., St, Joseph, Mo, 


Sold by all sts. 
$1.50 per bottle, or four bottles for $5.00 


FOR SALE. 


A Fine school roperty, and the good will of a well 
Nennitshed school, in Kastern, Ill. Said school is de 
located, easily accessible, quiet, and bealth. 
sletd he buildings are elegant, and nearly new, con- 
em ae of school building, with farnished dormitory, 
containing between five and six acres, 
‘rranged. The schoolat some seasons of the 
Svrolled more than one hundred students, and 
of indefinite expansion, Said property witb 
is valued at $11,000 Theschool buildin 
to at $7000) may be bought without the dormi. 
eruseasy, and posession given the term follow: 


log the sale. For full 
mlars apply at onee to 
HinaM ORCUTT, Manager 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE invite the attention of our readers, and espe- 
cially those interested in science and scientific stud- 
dies on a broad philosophic basis, to the ‘* Humboldt 
Library of Science,’ published by J. Fitzgerald 
Esq., 393 Pearl St., New York City, It is pub- 
lished in parts, at 15 cents each, and also in vol- 
umes, averaging 10 parts each, at $1.75 per vol- 
ume, $9.00 for six volumes now ready, extending 
from Parts I. to LXX. These papers are written 
by the leading experts of the world in scientific 
investigation, and include such eminent names as 
Charles Darwin, Herbert Spencer, T. Huxley, 
R. A. Proctor, A. R. Wallace, Geo. Rawlinson, 
W. K. Clifford, J, F. C. Hecker, Edward Clodd, 
and Fritz Schultze, all of whom have papers in yol- 
ume VI. The number of parts now ready is 
74, the last of which is by Charles Darwin, 
on “* The Descent of Man’’ and “Selection in 
Relation to Sex.’? These six volumes furnish 
every teacher and student with a very complete 
library, on all the great principles, in every depart- 
ment of Science, at a price so low as to place it 
within the reach of all. Mr. Fitzgerald has done 
the cause of science valuable service in America by 
the reproduction of these great papers of leading 
scientists in forms that are convenient for the stu- 
dent, both in parts for handy reading and in vol- 
umes bound handsomely in cloth for the library. 


— Swasey’s BLACKBOARDS.—J. A. Swasey, 
No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 
give the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
has used them for years, and speaks of them as 
follows : 


Col, Parker's Opinion.—‘‘ In my experience, J. 
A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 
make a blackboard.’’ W. PARKER. 


Joun Cuurcu & Co., 74 W. Fourth St., Cin- 
cinnati, have published the following admirable 
new music: ‘* Farfalletta,’’ morceau for piano, 
H. B. Turpin; ‘* Gavotte Facile,’’ piano, by Carl 
Hoffman ; Op. 14, No. 2, ‘* Viellebchen Gavotte,”’ 
piano, by J. H. Wallfisch; Op. 12, ** The Wan- 
dering Bird,’’ for piano, by Alice 8. Danziger ; 
**1f You had a Little Lover,’’ words by Charles 
Henry Webb, music by J. W. Bischoff ; ‘‘ I Cawn’t 
’Elp it, You Know” (topical song), words by 
W. D. Spaulding, musie by G. L. Spaulding; 
** Look at our Beautiful Christmas Tree,’’—song 
and chorus,—melody by J. J. Doolittle, arranged 
by Henry B. Funk; ‘‘ Down the Line”’ (‘The 
Engineer on his Train),— song for base voice ; 
‘* White Rose Buds,’’— song for soprano,— words 
by Josephine Furman, music by Karl Otto Heyer ; 
‘** Hustle on to Glory,’’ words and musie by M. H. 
Rosenfield ; ‘‘ Good-by, Kate Darling,’’ — beauti- 
ful song and chorus,—by S. D. W. Menneiley, 
price 30 cents. See the advertisement of John 
Church & Co., every other week on the last page in 
THE JOURNAL. 


Our New School Aids are the best and 

Teachers ! cheapest system for conducting schools 
pe 
in good, quietorder. Each set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromo excelsior. merit and credit cards, price per set, $1, 
half set 50 cts. 600 new designs prize, reward and gift 
medals, didlomas, school reports, reward, excelsior, merit, 
credit, birthday, friendsh P. Christmas, — fine 
. Large set samples . postpaid. 

FINE ART CO.) WARREN, Pa. 


WE desire to call the attention of our readers to 
the announcement of new musical publications by 
Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston, at top of fourth col- 
umn of the last page of THE JOURNAL, each 
week. By this enterprising house the coming of 
Christmas is heralded by two new cantatas, for 
home and school use, especially prepared for 
them,—‘‘ The Message of Christmas,’’ and ‘‘ The 
Christmas Gift,’’ the latter arranged by T. Martin 
Towne. Both are full of bright, singable songs, 
entertaining dialogues, recitations, ete., furnished 
by the best of composers and authors. 

The senior partner in this great publishing 
house (Mr. Oliver Ditson) has recently cele- 
brated his seventy-fourth birthday. The foun- 
dations of this house were laid in 1835, and Mr. 
Ditson, who has been identified with its growth 
from the beginning, takes as active an interest in 
its affairs as ever. He isa rare example of the 
physical and mental vigor which may accompany 
the closest application to business. 


Apvice To Moruers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep | 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cheru 
awakes as ‘‘ bright as abutton.”’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhea, 


whether arising from teething or other causes, 


1 N. E. Bureau of Edacation, 
3 Somerset Street, 


25 cts a bottle. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 


SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGBS, and PAMILIES 
department of work. Correspondence solicited with 
pable of filling responsible positions at good salaries. 


with Teachers for every 
experienced Teachers ca- 


PROMOTIONS. 


THROUGH THE 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF CHICAGO 
170 State Street. 

Geo. W. Gilbert to Superintendency, Mani-tee. 

Mich,; $1500. H. T. Gilbert to Superintendency, 
Winona, Minn. ; $1800 Wm. Tibbals to Buperintend- 
ency, Marsball, Minn. ; $1200 A.C. Dawson to Ger- 
Professorship, Beloit College Dora Wells 
to High School Principalsbip, 8t. Peter, Minn. 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


iS NOT AN EXPERIMENT. 
It has been in successful operation five years. Hun- 
dreds of teachers who bave obtained poai through 
its inflaence, vouch for its efficiency. 
Vacancies are ee | occarring Register now. 
School Officers supplied with teachers without 

. ¥ 16 Astor Place, 
W.D. KERR, Managers, {'S 


Western Reserve Kducational Bureau, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Helps teachers to good positions, and aids schools and 
boards of education to reliable teachera. Now is the 
time to register, OLIVER AREY, Manager, 
tr 853 Bolton Avenue, 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 


Teachers are charged only for what they get. They 
will see that our object is to fill vacancies. Form for 
stamp. EMPLOYERS 8 erved without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the lergest supply of Good 
Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting any but those who are suitable 

R. E, AVERY, 
American School Bureau 
2 West idth St., N.Y. 


E HERS’ 
H. HESSE’S 

36 West Bist Street, New Vork City, 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov 
ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 
and @uardieas advised in the choice of best schools. 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & ©O., 
Sonoo. Lystirurs, 7 East 14th 8t., N. ¥, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


in every State and Territory. 
“It affords me pleasure to state that the Penn’a Ed 
Bureau furnished usa teacher who is rendering eati 
in her We consider the Burea 
NSCIENTIOUS and RELIABLY in the re tation 
it makes and the teachers it furnishes.” hess 


Da. NATHAN C. SOHAEFFE 
Prin Keystone State Normal School, Kutstown, Pa. 


For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 


L. 8. LANDIS, Manager 
520 631 Hamilton Bt., Allentown. Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, 
pals, 


de ent of : 
Parent of instruction; recommen¢ s 


merican and ‘Agency 
in Square, New York. 


WESTE R N TEACHERS’ 


ACENCY. 
Teachers who wish higher salaries, more con 
situations, a change of location, cilmate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are satisfied, we do not want your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want something higher and bet- 
ter, it is to your interest to register with us. 

Many Professors, Superintendents, Principals, Grade. 
Music, and Art Teachers, will be wanted in the West 
and South this season Bend for registration-blanks 
and let us nave yout name and qualifications. 

498 tf MMON BROS8S., Kansas Crry, Mo. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Sucoxssrut Teacuers seeking better 

positions, and Superintendents and com 

mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 


4 
240 (1) 23 


References by favor tv the families of Hon. Hamilton 
Fish, ex-Hecy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Feld. 


The Eastern Edacational Bureao, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 
tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help 
good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 
invite auch to registér in our Bureau, and Superin- 
tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 


ers, Address 
Mm. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
514tf 36 Bromfield St., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALABY BY THE 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Assceiation of New England, 


75 Hawley Street, Bosion, Mass. 
SCHOOL OF FICERS wishing good Teachers are in- 
vited to call, or write for candidates. 


TEACHERS wishing engagements for the winter 
should obtain cur circu at once. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. (7th St., New York City, 
School Furniture. 
Suppli s competent 
ACHERS, TUTORS, LECTURERS, SINGERS, 
GUVERNESSES, HOUSEKEEPERS, 
READERS, &c., &c. 
PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of Schools, 
No charge to teachers unti! engaged. 


ENDORSED BY LEADING EDUCATORS. 


EsTABLISAED 1880. 


1613 Chestnut St , Philadelphia. 
RS. POSITIONS. 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. 
Send for Terms and Matual Plan. 


D. F. Dimon, A.M., Manager. 0. 8. FELL, Sec’y. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 
a N 1880, 48 


ESTABLISHED 
ring the t two years I have occasion 
to r. 8. 8S. Woo 
have found the Proprietor, 


sts,to business firms. 


. Co 
MES. A. Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 


Address A. D. CULVER, 


The Central Educational Bureau, 


vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the 


SREY OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 
S/27Y. Entrance exawinations. 3 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth Hanover, N. H. Address 
Rk. RUGGLES. 844 as 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. G20. GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass, 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address C, BRaGpDON, Principal. 46 as 


dent, or Prof. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHUCL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
ing. For circular and farther particulars apply at the 
ool, 1679 Washington St. (Peace House), ton. 
381 G. BARTLETT, 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT For Both Sexes. 

‘or particulars, address 
458 &. H, Russet, Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SUHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, Mags. 
The next term will begin with entrance examination 
on W » Feb. 10,1886. For circulars, etc., ad 
dress Miss ELLEN Hyps, Prin. 

TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

For Both Sexes. 
‘or catalogues, address the Prin. a. mn, A.M 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 
§ For Ladies on: 


or Catalogues, address the Prin. D. HAGAR, Ph.D 
grate NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 


For catalogues, address J. G. S00TT. us 
HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVID R.L 


prompt, courteous, and conscientious. 
teachers, will do well to correspond with A 
tor Circular or tnformation. T J. MoeRGan. Prin. 

eow South Cherry S8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. PREPARATORY. 

yoo Teachers’ Bureau sup ‘NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 
V Teachers, Governesses, Musicians, R.I, Common branches. English and Scieatific and 
etc., to Colleges, Schools, Familes, and Churches. Also Ree. 


Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 


M INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Boston 
Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. Historr. 


Our Life-size Portraits of Eminent 
Batoators are supplied for 50 cts. each. 


F, A, WALEBE, Prest, Jas Seo 
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JOURNAL 


OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXII.—No,' 28. 


APPLIED 


A TREATISE ON THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OF GEOLOGICAL ST 
BRE, AND ON THE NATURE, OCCURRENCE, AND USES OF SUB 
STANCES DERIVED FROM GEOLOGICAL SOURCES. 
By SAMUEL G. WILLIAMS, 
Professor of General and Economic Geology in Cornell University. 


APPLETONS? SCIENCE TEXT-BOOKS. 


GEREOLOGY. 


RUCT- 


This is the first work published in this country which aims to give a connected and syste 
app to the various uses of mankind. It gives the classification of the rock-forming minerals, 
with a description of each, also the arrangement of rock-masses, mineral-fuels, illuminating materials, and 
It treats of the relations of geology 
haustive manner, the properties and modes of occurrence of different metals. 
adapted to chemica! manufacture, fictile materials, etc., together with a description of ornamental stones 


i3me, 386 pages. Price, fer introduction or examination, $1.20. 


lications of Geol 
metalliferous deposits. 


gems. 


matic view of the 


to agriculture and health, and presents, in an ex- 
It also discusses the 


Adres TD. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO and SAN FRANCISCO. 


Beautiful Songs for Children. 
ROTE_ SONGS 
THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE, 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENTS, 


By Jonn W. Turts, and H. E. Hor. 
Adapted to the Nursery, the Parlor, the Kindergarten, 
Price, 75 Cents. 

A copy will be sent to any address, postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price. 


WILLIAM WARE & 00., 30 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


BAKER & TAYLOR, 9 Bond St., New York. 
8. A. MAXWELL & 00.,134-136 Wabash Ave. Chicago. 


Barnes’ Brief - History Series. 


Renewed and Beautified. 


Prance, .... 
The 
Ancient Peoples,.... -.. bas 
Mediwval and ern Peoples......... 1.00 
Rome, ... 


Berard’s Engiand,............... 


For the Houschold and : 
Barnes’ Pepular Gistery of the United Stat 
cloth. 820 Wood E 


es. Onevolame. 800 pages. 
ngravings and 12 Steei Plates. Price 3.50. 


Any of the above mailed, postage paid, for examina- 
tion, on receipt of price. 
x Catalogue of over 300 School Publications 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
lil & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
—— AGENCY FOR —— 


HENRY HOLT & STEIGER’S, LOCK. 
WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 
TAUCHNITZ’S Larpsio PUBLICATIONS. 
ome Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign : 
cals. 


8a for Fo Peri 
= 


144 Tremont St., Boston. 
MONROE'S INE W READERS. 


THe VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTA!NING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- 
MENTS iN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND'S 
SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS., 


FISKES ELECTRICITY AND ELEC- 
TRICAL ENGINEERING. + $2.50 


Bowser’s Mathematical Text-Books, as follows: 
ANALYTIC GEOMETRY. 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALOULUS. 
ANALITIO MECHANIOS. BYDRO-MECHANICS, 
*,* Bend for catalogue 
33 turray and 27 Warren Sts., New York. 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues, 


120 Pages. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 
Contains a wide variety of short, plain, and aa 
dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years. 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 18, 


The latest and best Readings and Reecitations, 
200 es. Paper, 30 cts.; Cloth, 50 cts. 
he full set of this series (13 Numbers) will 
be sent in Paper binding for $3.00; Cloth, $5.00. 
“This is the best series of the kind S 
Bulletin, Syracuse, New York. 


Shoemaker’s Dialogues. 


Paper, #0 cts.; Cloth,$1.00. Provision 
is made for all ages and all occasions. 

“In variety and originality this is the best book 
of the kind.’’—Christian Union, N. Y. 

e*, Sold by the leading booksellers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 

CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 

Publication Departm’t 1416 Chestnut Street, 


The National School of Oratory. Philadelphia. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York, 
PUB 


Rolfe’ ; Shakespeare. 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in volumes, sold 
singly or in sets; each 56 cents » 40 cents in 


paper covers. 
I, THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 
only in sets 


1 legant lib le, sold ; 
Sloth. gift tore, $30.00; half-oalf, $60.00. 


For new il: strated circular, address 


A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng , 
7 Park Street, Boston, MAss. 


Want teachers in every county of each 
state, to sell Johnson’s General Cy- 
clopedia and Copper Plate Atlas of 
the World.” It is the easiest and fast- 
est selling cyclopaedia in the market 
Teachers can realize $25 a week work- 
ing after school and Saturdays. For 
sample pages and particulars, address 
E. B. FAIRCHILD. 

79 Milk St., Boston. 
Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York, 


Porter & Coates, 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
14 & 16 | PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP. 


NORMAL READERS. 
Astor Place, BUCKWALTER'S SPELLERS. 
NEW YORK. BROWN’S ALGEBRAS. 


AUB’S ARITHMETIOS. 
| SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM. 
RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES. 

Hawley | BLAIR’S RHETORIC. 
BOSTON THOMPSONS SOCIAL SCIENOR. 
GREELEW’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
_______| DIOKENS’ OHILD’S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
LEWIS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 
109 BONNYCASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
UMMERE’S SURVEYING. 
Wabash Ave., | RLDERHORST’S BLOW-PIPE ANALYSIS 


( New Edition.) 
CHICAGO. BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


PUBLISH 
Bascom’s Mental Science, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, - $1.25 
Brandt’s German Grammar, 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - - . 1.50 


Orane & Brun’s French Reader, 1,50 
Day’s thychology, Ethics, Esthetics, and Logic. 
Hart’s German sics for students, 

(4 vols ready) $1.00 and 1.25 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - - .75 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schule, + 1.75 
Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. ilus. - «= 2,00 
Lefinweil’s English Classics for Schools, - 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - - 50 
Phyfe’s How Should I Pronounce, pe 1.25 
Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 5 vols. Each - 50 
Putnam’s Hints forHomeReading. - - 
Putnam's Series of Atlases, (14 vuis.), 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. €nlarged. 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - - 
Sturtevant’s Economics, - lot... 1.75 
The Series (30 vols.), Each, .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols) Each, 1.25 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Westiake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westiake’s Commen School Literature. 
Lleyd’s Literature fer Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Speliers. 
Fewsmith’s wy Grammars. 
Felton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


A FOURTH (SupptemMentary) READER. 


WONDER -BOOK FOR BOYS AND GIRLS): 
By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 
Six Classic Stories printed from large and remarkably clear type, and strongly bound in boards. 


192 pages, 16mo. cents, postpaid. 
same in paper covers. 


Each number sold separately at 15 cents. 


The Wonder-Book of Nathaniel Hawthorne seems to me to be almost a perfect ideal of what chil- 


dren’s stories ought to be—LyYMAN ABBOTT. 


He possessed the literary quality of style,—a grace, a charm, a perfection of language which 


no other American writer ever in the 


great masters of English prose.—Zncyclopedia Britannica, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


Forming Numbers 17 and 18 of the RIversiDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


same degree, and which places him among the 


MACMILLAN & 00.’8 
SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
fuxicy’s Lessons in Elem.Physiology, $1 


Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 1.8 
in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jones’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Jevon»’ El tary I in Logic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 
Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


1542z 112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, $1,25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues, 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING & AR rists MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 

cation, A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 

ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
odeption than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 

Intended to be used as aids for Object. Teaching. 

Prang’s Nat’l. History Series for Children. 


Intended to be used for Supplementary ing: 
Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Spiendidly 
Illustrated for Object-Teaching. 
Prang’s Celor Chart. For teach Color in 
Primary Schools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 


Prang’s Drawing Models, 
Manu ’s of { Prang’s School Pencils, 
School Compasses, 
particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHI0AGO. | 7 Park Street, BosTon. 


CLARK MAYNARD 771 Broadway. 
& NEW YORK. 
Anderson’s Histories and Hist’?l Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome; 
Theomeon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eu- 
lish and HMigher Lessons in English ; 
Hutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H, I. SMITH. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


Ww A NT ED Practical Canvassers of experienced an 
ability, to establish 5 in ry | 
County for our MODERN FAMILY PHYSICIA 
AND HYGIENIC GUIDE; red for 
amily and individual use, by three of Philadelphia’s 
most noted Medical Men and Sanitarians. This vol- 
ume has never been a for completeness 
authorship, illustrations, and practical 
value. $1,000to $5,000a year for capable men who 
mean business and are ready for work. Address,stat- 
ing age, experience, etc., JOHN E. POTTER & CO,, 


‘| Publishers, 617 Samson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Room Wall. Maps 


| 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C@.,, 
{5 Bromfield St., Bostew: 


4 Brilliant Collections of the Bes 


MUSIC, 
AT A MARVELOUSLY LOW PRICE! 


Each one contains 216 large sheet-music size pages 
and from 50 to 70 pieces of music by the best composers’ 

Price 50 cts.each! Mailed for the price and post 
age, or GS cts. each ! 


American Song and Chorus Collections, 


68 New and Popular Songs with Choruses, 


American Ballad Collection. 


53 of the Best Baliads. 


American Dance Music Cellection. 


A large number of the best Waltzes, Polkas, etc. 


American Piano Music Collection. 


60 very good Piano Pieces. 


FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Christmas Gift, by Rosabel. A traly delightful 
little Cantata for Children, with a very pretty story, 
neat music, pleasing yey meng and all quite easy 
enough for the younger children of schools and Sunday 
Schools. Price 25 cents. $240 per dozen. 

Message of Christmas. A rousin , stirring 
Cavtata, by Fanny E, Newbury and T. Martin Towne. 
For children, with the assistance of a few adults. Sim- 
ple scenery needed, Price 30 cts, or $3.00 per doz. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Send to JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., Boston, pases 
ta- 


honse of O. Ditson & Co.) for grand lilus 
logae of all Musical Instruments, Strings, and Trim- 


THE NEW SYSTEM FOR 
READING MUSIC. 
TONIC SOL-FA. 


There has been a decided impetus in the movement of 
this much talked about and greatly abused method of 
learning to read music, and during the past three 
moe FY large number of intelligent teachers have 

opted 

in order to a | the system within easy reach of all 
who desire to try it, we have issued 


THE CHORAL SCHOOL, 


By THEO. F. SEWARD and B, 0, UNSELD. 


This work has ample rudimentary instruction in the 
six steps used in the system. It contains a large num- 
ber of beautifal Hymn Tunes. Glees, Part Songs, etc. 
which will prove very delightfal for recreation as weil 
as useful for practice in sight reading. 


Price, $30 per 100 copies. 
Sent by mail om receipt of 25 cts. per copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St, New York. 


81 RANDOLPH ST., CHICACO. 


X-MAS MUSIG 


Sunday-Schools will find our 


CAROLS = 1885 


Superior to any of those of preceding years. 
music is all new and pretty, and by such writers as 
Geo. F. Root, J. Murray, John R. Sweney, H. P. 
Danks, T. P. Westendorf, and others. The words are 
of unusual merit being contributed by Clara_Louise 
Burnham, Eliza M. Sherman, H.V. Nes, Cora Linden, 
and others. The Carols also include a 


—Beautiful Responsive Service- 
Prepared by R. S. THAIN, 
pp. Elegantly printed in colors. Price 5cts. each 
or 50cts. a dozen by mail, postpaid; @4 a hundred 

by express, ot prepaid. 


A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA, 


=SANTA CLAUS’ MISTAKE)= 


Or THE BUNDLE OF STICKS. 
Words by Clara Louise Burnham. Music by Dr. ° 
F. Root. The Cantata contains original and unusually 
attractive music, consisting of Solos, Duetts and 
Choruses, interspersed with bright and interesting 
dialogues. Six characters are required, and the whole 
school can be introduced in the choruses if desired. 
There are several choruses composed especially for the 
little ones. Taken all in all ** Santa Claus’ Mistake”’ 
will furnish an admirable Christmas Entertainment. 
It can be prepared in two weeks. Price 30cts each 
by mail postpaid ; $3 a dozen by express, prepaic. 
Send for our complete lists of Christmas Music. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


J, CHURCH & CO,, 55 East 13th Street, New York City 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Geography. History, and Physiology. 


THE 


Kclectic Manual of Methods, 


FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF TEACHERS. 


A practical exposition of the best method of teaching Language Lessons 
Writing, Object- Lessons, Composition, Spelling, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar 


Send 60 cents for Specimen Copy. 


Published by 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


BOSTON: 4 PARK STREET. 


CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


C F. STEARNS MH Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston, 
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